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THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


FOURTH PAPER. 
THE OPERATIONS (CONTINUED). 


In the preceding chapter the operations by sea and land, up to 
the middle of March, were presented in outline, but the available 
data did not permit of a clear account of all the movements of the 
land forces either on the Russian or the Japanese side. Nevertheless, 
the general trend of the operations was indicated. 


GENERAL SITUATION ON LAND. 


Japanese Army.—Towards the end of March the Japanese had 
only landed the First Army in Corea, and even this was not complete, 
since it lacked the First Cavalry Brigade and the Artillery Reserve. 
The Second Army had been reported as mobilizing for a month past, 
but its arrival in Corea was delayed, probably on account of the 
Russian fleet in being at Port Arthur, since this Second Army was 
apparently destined to land in the Liaotung Peninsula, in too danger- 
ous proximity (for its transports) to the Russian warships. 

The First Army, under the command of General Kuroki, secured 
possession of Corea as a line of communication, as a line of retreat 
in case of reverses, and as an object to be considered in tie treaty 
of peace. Incidentally, of course, the position in Corea also afforded 
a base for an advance into Manchuria. 
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The First Army had been advancing slowly along the main road 
from Seoul to Wiju ever since the beginning of March; on the 7th 
its advanced cavalry patrols had reached the Cheng-Cheng River (on 
which Anju is situated), on the 17th its advanced infantry had 
intrenched itself on the left bank of that stream, on the 18th Pakchen 
(20 miles west of Anju) had been occupied, and on the 19th Yong- 
pyang, north of the Cheng-Cheng. 

At the end of March, therefore, the main body of the Japanese 
First Army was assembled at Ping-Yang, while its strong advance- 
guard (a division) had secured the passages over the Cheng-Cheng 
and the Pakchen rivers. This advanced position also covered the 
road coming from Gensan and Port Lazaref on the east coast of 
Corea. 

Russian Army.—The order for the mobilization of the troops in 
the territories of the Far East was issued on February 9th, and on 
the following day that of the troops in Siberia and in the European 
districts of Perm and Viatka was authorized; and at the same time 
the formation of the III Siberian army corps (to be composed of the 
3d, 4th and oth Brigades of Rifles, with their artillery, the Brigade 
of Trans-Baikal Cossacks and the 3d Battalion East Siberian Engi- 
neers) was ordered. 

The I, II and III Siberian army corps and the First Infantry Div- 
ision (composed of four reserve regiments mobolized in the Trans- 
Baikal) were to constitute the Army of Manchuria. 

On February 16 the formation of the IV army corps was 
authorized. This was raised in European Russia from the troops 
which had been destined to raise the regiments of Rifles of Eastern 
Siberia to three battalions. 

Leaving out of consideration the troops necessary to garrison the 
forts and depots, those required to protect the East China railway 
against bandits, the 7th and 8th Brigades of Rifles (which were 
placed under the orders of the commanders of Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok), and certain Cossack troops of the third ban, the army 
of Manchuria comprised: 

INFANTRY. 
Men. 

7 Brigades of Rifles 

2 Brigades of Infantry (sent from Europe last year).. 16,000 

3 Divisions of Infantry (reserve of Siberia) 

3 Battalions Cossacks (second and third ban) 
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CAVALRY. 

I Regiment Dragoons (Maritime District)......... goo 

9g Regiments Trans-Baikal Cossacks............ 9 0 i sO 

4 Regiments Siberian Cossacks... 0... .2...000 00008 3,600 

1 Regiment Ussuri Cossacks........iccccccsccccces 900 

1% Regiment Amur Cossacks........--cccsccccecs 1,350 

TN sit acta asics cata 9 ask slctatath ics alae al ts 14,850 
ARTILLERY. 

TOE ee a EE OOS 272 guns. 
ENGINEERS. 

Men 
= Teiaieen: Peaek: SHE. <i os css ieo eyes $4.04 Hi woes 3,000 
Crees “Tote, Mees os a ES NS 170,000 


These troops were organized as explained above, and the princi- 
pal units were commanded as follows: 


Commander-in-Chief of the Land and Sea Forces, 
Admiral Alexieff. 


Army of Manchuria... 0s. sccscescces General Kouropatkin. 
FE Atay LotR iss iiiehans Lieutenant-General Sacharoff. 
ET Aralp COPRG sos ac'43s stews Lieutenant-General Zasonlitch, 
Et Ap CORI ie citiacai at Lieutenant-General Stessel. 
IV Aptay Congas. eisees G05 Lieutenant-General Saronbaeff. 
Division of Siberian Cossacks...... Major-General Simonoff. 
Division of Trans-Baikal Cossacks. .Maj.-Gen’l Rennenkampf. 
Port AVM 0)65.63 suey one. bo Lieutenant-General Simonoff. 
Viadivostok.......... tev BSUS Naa Major-General Voronej. 
Pacific! Faas 5556:6 90's ia see wins Vice-Admiral Makaroff. 


The oldest of these were Admiral Alexieff (who was 61) and 
the commander of the IV Corps (who was 60) ; the others were all 
between 50 and 56. 

As before stated the Russians had planned to effect their first 
concentration behind the Yalu, which was occupied by their outposts 
as a defensive line, but subsequent events compelled a change of 
plan. 
The Russian cavalry had advanced by the end of February in 
large units as far as Auju, while the patrols reached Ping-Yang. In 
face of the Japanese advance, however, these troops, while retaining 
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touch with the latter, had retired, avoiding contact with the enemy. 
Later, however, stronger bodies had been sent out again. to oppose 
the Japanese advance. Thus, on March 20, a body of 200 Cossacks 
was ordered to prevent the passage of three Japanese squadrons 
over the Pakchen River, and compelled the latter to retire; again, ory 
March 23, two sotnias were ordered out to determine how many 
Japanese troops had crossed the Cheng-Cheng, and these, after find- 
ing that Pakchen was occupied by two companies and three squad- 
rons, were forced to retire; finally, on March 28th, 5 sotnias were 
advanced to Cheng-ju, which had been reported as occupied by the 
Japanese, and met these 5 companies and 4 squadrons, and after an en- 
gagement lasting 114 hours, were forced to retire. 


The Russian army at that time was divided into five groups: 


1. A line of outposts on the Yalu, to delay the Japanese advance. 

2. A force concentrated at Liao-Yang (the point first selected for 
the concentration of the army), on a line extending to Haicheng, to 
support the Yalu line. 

3. A force assembled at Newchwang, to guard against a landing 
in the Gulf of Pechili, and to fortify Newchwang, which was be- 
coming free from ice. 

4. A force on the Tumen to cover the left flank of the line on the 
Yalu, and to prevent an invasion of Manchuria in the east. 

5. A reserve at Harbin (or Kharbin), where the later concentra- 
tion was being effected, awaiting development of the Japanese plan 
of operation. 


This was the general situation towards the end of March. Mean- 
while, General Kouropatkin arrived on the theatre of war and 
assumed command of the Russian field army. 

Finding it impossible or dangerous to attempt to hold Korea in 
view of the risk of attack upon their communications, the Russians, 
after the engagement at Cheng-ju on March 28th, retired to the 
Yalu, while the Japanese advanced upon the river. General Kuroki’s 
army was thus brought into a position to attempt to force the Yalu 
whenever and wherever he might choose to strike, but it would 
seem that, having secured the necessary strategic position, he waited 
for the second Japanese mobilization before making the decisive 
move. In the meantime, the Japanese and Russian outposts had been 
constantly in touch along the line of the Cheng-Cheng river, but, as 
a rule, they had not come into serious conflict. The weather was im- 
proving rapidly, and the Japanese were repairing the roads. 
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EIGHTH ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR. 
(March 22, 1904.) 


After the attack on Port Arthur, on March 10, the Russian 
fleet under Admiral Makaroff, left Port Arthur’ on March 12, to 
drive back the Japanese cruiser scouts. The Japanese main squad- 
ron was not met, and after exchanging some twenty or thirty shots 
with the Japanese cruisers on the 13th, Admiral Makaroff retired to 
Port Arthur. 

On March 16, the Russian destroyer Skori, while entering the 
harbor at Port Arthur, struck a mine and was blown up. 

The Japanese main squadron had retired to Sassebo for repairs, 
and thither Admiral Kamimura after his unsuccessful reconnais- 
sance of Vladivostok had also repaired. The two squadrons were 
again united, and once more advanced on March 109, to attack Port 
Arthur. 

In the fight of March 21-22, two divisions of destroyers were 
outside of Port Arthur. At 2 a. mM. the most advanced division 
(composed of two destroyers) was sighted by the batteries and the 
two gunboats (Bobr and Otvajny) on duty as guard-ships in the 
roads, and taken under fire. The destroyers retired, but were under 
fire for about twenty minutes. 

At 4 A. M. the other division (composed of the destroyers) ad- 
vanced to the roadstead, but was also driven back by gun fire. 

At 6.30 a.m. the Japanese main squadron came in sight, off Port 
Arthur, four dispatch-boats leading, formed in three divisions of six 
ships each (one of battleships and two of cruisers), with eight 
torpedo boats. At 9 A. M. the fleet divided, the battleships and tor- 
pedo boats moving toward a point between Cape Liautishan and 
Pigeon Bay, one cruiser division remaining south of the harbor en- 
trance, and the other south-east, at considerable distance. Two of 
the battleships (the Fuji and the Yashiva) received orders to bom- 
bard the inner harbor by indirect fire over the hills of Cape Liauti- 
shan. 

This time the Russians appeared to be prepared for indirect fire 
themselves, however, and the Retvizan at 9.20 a. M. opened on the 
two battleships, her shots falling all around the Fuji, but without 
hitting her. The Japanese battleships opened fire at 9.40 A. M. mean- 
while, the Russian ships—one at a time, on account of the narrow- 
ness of the channel—left the inner harbor and formed a line of 
battle in the roads. Five cruisers and battleships and four torpedo 
boats constituted the Russian force. 
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The Japanese battleships fired 100 projectiles at Port Arthur and 
108 against the forts. At 11 A. M. the fire diminished in force, and the 
Japanese fleet began to assemble, and at 12.30 a. M. it retired. 

The damage to both sides was insignificant. 

The Russians again did not pursue the Japanese fleet, although 
the Retvizan and the Pallada (injured in the first torpedo attack) 
had meanwhile been repaired and made fit for service again. On 
the 26th Admiral Makaroff took the entire squadron out to sea, but 
merely for the purpose of reconnoitering some islands in the vicinity. 
On the way a Japanese merchant steamer was taken and sunk. In 
the evening the squadron returned to Port Arthur. 


NINTH ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR. 


(March 27, 1904.) 


The Japanese fleet made another attempt to close the entrance to 
Port Arthur on the night of March 26-27. 

At 2 a. M., March 27, after the moon had set, six Japanese 
torpedo boats with four merchant steamers, arranged to be readily 
blown up, appeared in the roads of Port Arthur. The torpedo boats 
preceded the steamers to show them the way and to bring them to 
their proper places; the steamers were armed with light 3.7 cm. 
(1.45 in.) Hotchkiss guns, in order to enable them to protect them- 
selves against small vessels, and each had a boat for the crew to 
escape in. They were filled with explosives and had electrical appa- 
ratus for their explosion. They were about 2,000 tons burden, and 
comparatively new. re 

At a considerable distance behind the steamers followed the cruis- 
ers of the main squadron, which attempted to attract the attention 
of the defender to themselves by firing on the works. The mechant- 
men, however, were discovered at 2.15 A. M. by the guard ships Bobr 
and Otvajny, and fired on the batteries. The guard torpedo boat 
Silny rushed out at the leading merchantman and struck her with a 
torpedo, sinking her in the bay. The two steamers immediately fol- 
lowing sheered to starboard and ran on the beach under the Golden 
Hill, while the hindmost steamer went to port and struck on the 
wreck of one of the Japanese vessels stranded there in the first 
attempt to block the harbor. 

The torpedo boat Silny, which made the successful attack on the 
leading merchant ship, was fiercely attacked by several of the Japanese 
convoying torpedo boats, and was considerably cut up. She was 
rendered unmanageable and drove on the beach under the Golden 
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Hill, but was repaired and able to return to the harbor by the follow- 
ing morning. 

At 5 A. M. the Japanese torpedo boats again came within range, 
and were fired on by the shore batteries for a short time. 

At 6 a. M. the Japanese squadron came into view, upon which 
the Russian ships left the inner harbor and formed in line in the 
roadstead. Several batteries opened fire, but soon gave this up as 
the range was too gréat. 

The Russian squadron, as soon as it had completed its formation, 
advanced against the Japanese. The leading cruisers Bayan, Novik 
and Askold came within range of the Japanese squadron and fired 
a few shots, but the latter retired to the south-eastward out of range, 
and by 10 A. M. was out of sight. Admiral Makaroff returned to 
the harbor. In the roadstead a large torpedo was found and rendered 
inactive. 

This attack on Port Arthur indicated the extreme importance 
attached by the Japanese to the closing of the place (or to the de- 
struction of the Russian fleet), and also showed that they were not 
yet in a position to make a decisive attack on it. The Russian fleet in 
being confined as it had been to comparative inaction, was neverthe- 
less a constant menace to the Japanese transports, and after the 
arrival of Admiral Makaroff, who changed the passive tactics of the 
fleet to one of greater activity, this danger was all the more evident. 
The Japanese landing operations were thus delayed, and every delay 
was advantageous to Russia; indeed, if the Russian fleet, although 
inferior to the Japanese, were able to delay the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria sufficiently long to enable Russia to bring superior 
forces to the theatre of war, it would have served its purpose. The 
new activity of the Russian destroyers subjected Admiral Togo’s 
fleet to great danger, since, under cover of fog or darkness, severe 
loss could have been inflicted on his force, especially as his projected 
operations at that time were getting closer and closer to Port Arthur. 

The losses of the Japanese navy, up to the end of March, accord- 
ing to the official reports, were 14 killed, 9 died of wounds, 91 
wounded (40 of whom had recovered). 

The Russian losses were not reported officially. 

The-successive attempts of the Japanese to block the harbor of 
Port Arthur_had not been successful, consequently the landing of 
the Second Army had been postponed. As before stated, the most 
effective landing place would have been Newchwang, since it would 
_afford the nearest approach to Liao-Yang, where General Kouropat- 
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kin had arrived, and was effecting an advanced concentration of 
Russian troops, and would threaten the Russian position on the Yalu 
and command the road leading from Newchwang over the Motien- 
ling Pass to the mouth of the Yalu, besides cutting the railroad to 
Port Arthur. 

The Liao River and the harbor at Newchwang were at that time 
free from ice. The channel had been ruined by the Russians and a 
state of siege established. 

The operations of the Japanese on the Yalu, therefore, would 
have been greatly facilitated if the Japanese could have effected a 
landing at Newchwang and sent a force from that point to attack the 
Russian right and rear, at the same time that the frontal attack was 
being delivered on the Yalu. 

The ability of the Port Arthur fleet to act on the offensive was 
thus a most important determining factor, and explained the anxiety 
of the Japanese to render it inactive by closing the harbor. The 
failure of these efforts still left the Russian fleet free to act, and 
should the Japanese have nevertheless decided to land troops in the 
vicinity of Newchwang, the ability of the fleet at Port Arthur to act 
would practically have decided the success or failure of the under- 
taking. 

A strategic movement on a larger scale from the direction of 
Possiet Bay, on the east coast, with a view to striking at the Russian 
communications at Harbin, would have been more decisive, but 
would also have required a very large force. In any event, the fall 
of Port Arthur and the destruction of the Russian fleet there would 
have been a necessary preliminary even to that plan of action, in 
order to insure the complete command of the sea for such a long 
continued campaign as that would have implied. 


OPERATIONS ON LAND. 


The Japanese, in their advance toward the Yalu, found, con- 
trary to their expectation, that none of the rivers had been bridged 
by the Russians. The movement, however, was practically unim- 
peded: the most important engagement up to the end of March, that 
of Cheng-ju, on March 28th (involving a loss of only 1 officer and 
4 men killed and 1 officer and 12 men wounded on the Japanese side, 
and 3 men killed and 4 officers and 12 men wounded on the Russian 
side), having been a mere outpost affair. 

At the beginning of April, however, more serious encounters 


began to take place. 
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The Russians retired to the right bank of the Yalu, their cavalry 
moving off north-eastward over Wunsan. 

The Japanese advanced in several columns to the left bank of the 
Yalu, occupying Wiju on the 30th of March, and Seng-chow and 
Yongampho (at the mouth of the river) on the 2d of April. An ob- 
servation station, with a balloon, was surprised near Wiju, during 
this advance. The Japanese railroad battalion promptly began the 
construction of a field railroad from Seoul to Wiju. 

To assist in the service of security and information at the mouth 
of the Yalu, several old Japanese gunboats (the Kaimon among them) 
were detached to that point, and these rendered valuable assistance. 

The Russians occupied Antung and Kinliencheng, on the right 
bank of the Yalu, and fortified these places. Their main reserve was 
at Feng-huan-cheng (about 70 miles north-west of Wiju). On the 
tiver they made use of armed and armored junks to assist in the 
service of security. 

The patrols on both sides were advanced to the islands in the 
stream, and constant small actions took place there between these 
bodies of troops. On the 8th of April a Japanese patrol of 50 men 
was surprised and captured by a Russian patrol on the island of 
Samolin, and on the 12th an action took place between the Kaimon 
and several Russian junks. 

On April 10, the 4th Division, originally assigned to the Second 
Army, was landed at Yongampho (near the mouth of the Yalu), so 
that there were at this time four divisions on the Yalu. The advance 
guard, which had occupied Wiju and Yongampho, placed these 
towns in a state of defense, and organized a system of boat patrols 
on the river to the islands in the stream. The lower broader part of 
the river was observed by a flotilla of gunboats, reinforced at times 
by torpedo boats and armored small vessels from the IV Squadron, 
convoying the transports. 

‘The main Japanese army deployed along the left bank of the Yalu 
northward, reinforcements arriving being landed under the protection 
of the gunboat flotilla in the vicinity of Yongampho. Pontoon trains 
and bridge material, as well as siege guns, were brought up ready 
for use. 

The Russian troops opposed to the Japanese First Army included 
at first only the Trans-Baikal Cossack Brigade, under General Mish- 
chenko, and the 3d East Siberian Rifle Brigade, under General Kash- 
talinski, but after these troops retired over the Yalu they were rein- 
forced by the 6th East Siberian Rifle Brigade. These troops, com- 
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prising five or six regiments, and five field batteries (exclusive of the 
cavalry) were under the command of Lieutenant-General Sassulitch, 
who also had other forces in reserve at Feng-huan-cheng. 

The Russian cavalry was withdrawn to the right flank, where the 
flat country was favorable to this arm. The infantry was posted 
along the right bank of the Yalu, two large bodies concentrated in 
Antung and opposite Wiju, with a reserve on the road to Feng-huan- 
cheng. Small boats patrolled the river. The artillery was posted in 
the two principal positions at Antung and opposite Wiju. 

In Newchwang the Russians fortified their position with feverish 
energy, a state of war having been declared there as early as March 
27, closing the port to commerce. 

On April 7th Corea was declared evacuated by the Russians. 

The relative strength of the opposing armies in the field along 
the banks of the Yalu at that time, so far as it could be determined 
from the reports, was probably about 60,000 Japanese and 45,000 
Russians, but the latter were far superior in cavalry. These figures 
include the troops in immediate reserve, as well as those of the first 
lines. 

The Japanese, in seizing upon the river mouth, have gained an 
important position tactically and strategically. Their combined land 
and sea forces enabled them to hold the position and utilize it as an 
immediate base, but, in addition, this position enables the Japanese 
gunboats to outflank the Russian position. 

The Russians, to protect Port Arthur and Vladivostok, were 
compelled to hold the line of the Yalu. Had they fallen back to Har- 
bin, as originally proposed, the Japanese would have advanced to 
Mukden to cut the railroad to Port Arthur, thus compelling the fall 
of this important fortress and port. 


COMMENTS. 


The general situation, therefore, about the twelfth of April was as 
follows: 

The Japanese navy still had command of the sea, and had suf- 
fered comparatively small loss in men or ships, but had not suc- 
ceeded in blockading the Russian fleet in Port Arthur harbor. 

The Russian navy had been severely crippled by the loss of a 
number of warships, several of which had, however, been repaired 
and made ready for service again. The disabled vessels were the 
Czarevitch, Retvisan, Poltova, Pallada, Novik, Askold, Diana, Variag, 
Korietz, Bayarin and Yenesei, besides several torpedo boats. Of 
these the Bayarin was again in service. 
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The Russian fleets at Port Arthur and Vladivostok were still 
separated, and practically held in check by the superior Japanese 
fleet. 

Early in April Commander Kulezicki reported to the Czar that he 
would be able to take the Baltic Squadron to the Far East by way 
of the sea of Kara and the Northwest Passage, reaching the field of 
operations by the end of August. Rear-Admiral Rojestvensky was 
appointed to the command of this squadron, which was ordered to be 
ready by July 15. It consists of the battleships Slava, Borodino, 
Orel, Kuiaz, Souvaroff, Alexander III, and Osliabia; the cruisers 
Aurora, Dmitri, Donskoi, Svietland, Almaz, Jamtchug, and Izumrud; 
and the transports Kamtschatka and Ocean. 

On land the Japanese had obtained possession of the whole of 
Korea, and had established themselves on the left bank of the Yalu 
perfecting their measures for the passage of that river. A base had 
been established at the mouth of the stream, so that reinforcements 
and material could be rapidly brought up to the front by transports, 
thus relieving the field railroad and the ordinary road transportation, 
and leaving both open for the use of the troops coming up by land. 

Their command of the sea insured the security of this base, and 
also enabled the Japanese to flank the Russian position on the Yalu, 
or even to get in rear of it, threatening the Russian line of communi- 
cations. 

A special Army of Occupation for Korea had been formed, and 
placed under General Haraguchi. 

The Russians had assembled an army of about 250,000 men be- 
tween Harbin and the Yalu river, although the force between Muk- 
den and the Yalu was not over 45,000, and that on the bank of the 
river and in its immediate vicinity was not over 17,000 men. Be- 
sides the line along the right bank of the Yalu, Newchwang, at the 
head of Liaotung Gulf, was strongly fortified and held by a force 
of about 10,000 men, with some 15,000 in reserve: the object of hold- 
ing this important point was to prevent the Japanese from landing a 
force there and taking the Russian defensive line on the Yalu, and 
along the Port Arthur-Mukden railroad, in reverse, and cutting off 
all communication with Port Arthur. 

The advantages conferred on the Japanese by the possession of 
full sea-power is apparent at every turn in the operations, and this 
fact combined with the original preparedness of the Japanese explains 
the continued successes of the latter. Their operations indicate unity 
of purpose and action, a well-developed, clearly defined plan and 
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system of operations, and the enérgy of execution which naturally 
results from these conditions, aided by the power of the offensive. 

The Russians, on the other hand, both at sea and on land, were 
forced to the defensive, and their single line of supply, the railroad, 
with its natural limitations, continually interfered with the proper 
deployment of their far greater resources in troops and war material. 
The fact that the Japanese had command of the sea forced the Rus- 
sians to extend their defensive line westward to Newchwang, in- 
stead of concentrating all their available forces against the Japanese 
army on the Yalu, and the weakness of their single line of communi- 
cations, the railroad, besides detaching a considerable force for its 
protection, prevented them from assembling a sufficient force on their 
line of defense. 


(To be Continued.) 





OUR GREENLAND NEIGHBORS.* 


“Scant memories haunt these lands where life ebbs low; 
Yet these are sweet to us of later time— 


Us, restless-hearted, whom the thirst to know 
Lures to this cheerless clime.” 


To speak of Greenland as lying at our very doors, and of its people 
as neighbors, with whose affairs we are in duty bound to be somewhat 
acquainted, may appear at first inappropriate, and altogether a misno- 
mer. That country seems both a great way off, and entirely foreign 
to our habit of thought. We naturally associate it with far-distant 
realms of darkness and ice. We can scarcely imagine it peopled by 
other than fabulous monsters, between whom and ourselves there can 
exist no common bond of sympathy. The impression that the earliest 
voyagers thither received has hardly yet been modified in the popular 
apprehension. The sailors who long ago first touched its black, rock- 
bound shores, after battling for life with fogs and ice, very unani- 
mously named it “the Land of Desolation.” And the few filthy, elfish- 
looking beings, clad in furs, who came down to the beach to gaze in 
astonishment on the new-comers, were at first almost as unanimously 
classed with demons; and in some cases nothing: but visible proof 
could convince the Europeans that the commodious seal-skin boot did 
not conceal the traditionary cloven foot. Moreover, so long connected 
by historical relations with the Old World, and the only foreign power 
there being the Danish, even at the present day, Greenland comes to 
be regarded as part of the Eastern rather than the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 
Consideration shows that these ideas, while having some ground 

for their existence in the exceptional and peculiar characteristics of 
that land and its people, are in other respects not well founded. That 
vast country has long furnished harbors and supplies to our fisher- 
men in the northern seas, and it has given a base and foothold to our 
Arctic explorers, no less than to those of England and Germany. 
Again, following the meridian lines, we find it lying entirely this side 
the limits of Europe, its main bulk being directly north of the east- 
ern portions of South America. So that, by virtue of situation at 


*Reprinted from first series of Unitep Service Macazine. 
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least, and to some extent of community of interest as well, Greenland 
has a right to be reckoned ‘as a closely-lying territory, and its people 
in some sense neighbors. 

It must be owned that until very recently anything more than a 
fragmentary and general knowledge of its real character was impos- 
sible. Our whalers, sealers, and discoverers only touched a few 
points of its extensive coasts; and, except in the parts almost or quite 
uninhabited, their visits were extremely brief, the few hours or, at 
most, days that were spent in harbor being devoted to renewing their 
supplies, or procuring fur garments, dogs, and hunters for the icy 
regions beyond. The archives of Copenhagen possessed abundance 
of material concerning the condition of the Danish colonies; but no 
single work was accessible giving a systematic account, both in gen- 
eral and detail, of even the extent of coast under the control of Den- 
mark. Dr. Henry Rink, as the crowning work of his long residence 
of twenty-two summers and sixteen winters, as explorer and Royal 
Inspector of South Greenland, has given in both Danish and English 
dress an exhaustive summary of all that is known of this coast. His 
“Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo,” appearing in completed form 
some four years ago, prepared the way for “Danish Greenland: its 
People and its Products,” issued in 1877. The two -works together 
form a most satisfactory and interesting account of the country, and 
the customs and primitive beliefs of the natives. 

After a brief sketch of early voyages to these shores, we will ex- 
amine the peculiarities of this singular land and people. 

I. The romantic incidents connected with the discovery of this land 
are familiar, and need not be repeated. We will only say that the 
Sagas relating these events are in all essentials undoubted history, and 
cannot be disputed. The story of the sailing away westward of the 
outlawed Erik Raude, in 982 A. D.; his rounding the southern point 
of the land previously sighted by Gunbjérn, by whom it was called 
“Hvidsaerk,” or “White Shirt,” from its snowy mantle; his finding 
the rare little patches of green valley far up the fjords; his delight at 
his fortunate discovery, and his christening it on the spot—partly 
through joy, partly from policy—by the very name now borne for 
nearly nine centuries; the immediate colonization of this Green-land 
from the bare rock-ribbed and rock-incased Ice-land and Norway ; the 
speedy discovery from this new base of American shores ; the long and 
prosperous life of the colonies of the East and West Bygds, both situ- 
ated up the west coast from Cape Farewell; their sudden extinction, 
and the awful silence that so long prevailed as to their fate; these 
events form some of the most interesting and weird chapters in his- 
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tory. Much that was formerly believed to be either myth or the over- 
coloring of the Saga-makers has been proved in recent times to be but 
the sober statement of truth; and the bringing to light of the centres 
of the two chief settlements, with multitudes of ruins and relics,— 
walls of houses, fragments of church-bells, tombstones with Runic 
inscriptions,—all testify to the historic worth of these old stories. 

After disaster fell upon the colonies the country-itself drops unac- 
countably out of the-memory of men. Only in the persistent search 
for the Northwest Passage was it again brought to notice; and then a 
long interval elapsed before any steps were taken either to colonize 
or Christianize. ; 

Martin Frobisher was among the first of more modern voyagers to 
steer his ships close past Cape Farewell. On the 11th of July, 1576, 
he sighted “a range of awful and precipitous summits,” even then 
thickly mantled in snow, and believed he had reached the Friesland 
of Zeno. Every attempt to touch the shores of this desolate land was 
baffled by the swirling currents chocked with ice, and by thick and ever- 
clinging fogs. He pushed still westward, and reached the Meta Incog- 
nita, ever since connected with his name. Again, in his infatuated 
search for gold no less than for the Northwest Passage, he nears these 
shores, and for four days seeks a landing-place; but eternal rocks, ice, 
and fogs block his way. He sees not a single human dwelling, or sign 
of life, and passes on to reach the object of his golden dreams. The 
following year the King of Denmark sent out the bold Mogens Hein- 
son to rediscover the lost colonies. He reached the east coast, but met 
such an inhospitable reception from unknown currents and frozen 
ramparts that in absolute terror he turned homewards. 

Once more, in 1585, John Davis, of high renown, in search of a 
water-way to the Indies, fell in with the same “deformed, rocky, and 
mountainous” coast; the shore beset with ice, making *such irksome 
noise that, in disgust, he rightly named it “Desolation.” 

Davis had a very amicable parley with the natives, who, however, 
“raised a lamentable noise,” and their shouts resembled the howling 
of wolves. Thence he crossed the strait, or rather sea, still bearing his 
name. The next year he touched the west coast of Greenland, in about 
the same latitude as before, and was received by the natives with joyful 
cries. After a general distribution of presents and many trials of skill 
and physical strength, the Eskimos became bold, and begun purloining 
every article of metal they could manage to carry away. Davis on this. 
voyage sought to penetrate one of the larger fjords, and learn some- 
thing of the interior of the country. But the multiplicity of the islets 
and channels, and the terrible aspect of the frowning mountains, and 
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the wastes of ice and rock disheartened him, and he sailed away across 
the strait, as before, carrying captive with him one of the ringleaders 
in the thefts and broils that had exasperated his crew. Again, the 
next year, he reaches the same spot, and running north with the deter- 
mination of making new discoveries, he reached a point which he 
named Sanderson’s Hope. To John Davis we thus owe some clear 
idea, even at that early day, of the west coast of Greenland. 

Captain George Weymouth, some years later—1602—-speaks truly 
of the aspect of the country from the sea as that of “a main bank of 
ice.” And now the Danes once more come forward. Admiral Linde- 
now, in 1605, reached the east coast, and bartered iron, looking-glas- 
ses, etc., for valuable fur. The gallant pilot, James Hall, who bore 
him company in another ship, sailed around to Davis Straits, where 
he attempted to map the coast. It seems to have been the fashion—a 
most inhuman and impolitic one—for these old-time mariners to seize 
some of the aborigines of all newly-discovered countries and carry 
them off captive. Thus, in this voyage Lindenow captured two of 
the east-coast men, and Hall three of the west-coast natives, and bore 
them away to Denmark. The poor wretches essayed often to cross 
the broad North Sea in their frail kayaks in order to reach their 
homes, but the tempests drove them back, to linger out a few miserable 
years among strangers. The next year Lindenow sought Davis 
Straits; but the memory of their wrongs made the natives so hostile 
that one of his servants who ventured to set foot on shore was cut to 
pieces before his eyes. The tragic fate of Hall in his last voyage 
thither, in 1612, was due to the same cause; “a brother of one of the 
kidnapped people came up and gave him a mortal wound in the side 
with a dart ;” a shallow grave was dug on one of the islands lying off 
Holstenborg, and beside it, as mourners, stood Hall’s faithful servant 
and companion, William Huntris and young William Baffin, who 
later was to visit these waters to some purpose. 

Just before this, in 1610, Henry Hudson had passed Cape Fare-- 
well, and noted carefully the formation of the coast, and then passed 
on to the scene of his glorious discovery and heart-rending fate. 

In 1616, Baffin made his famous voyage, in which he outlined the 
great bay named after him. On the Greenland coast, starting north of 
Disco Island, he discovered numerous waters and head-lands that still 
retain the names given by the sturdy old navigator. Woman’s Group, 
Horn Sound, Cape Digges, Wolstenholme, Whale, and Smith Sounds, 
are all appellations given by Baffin. Strange, that when he was in the 
great North Water he did not push westward through either James or 
Lancaster Sound; for these wide gateways opened in just the direc- 
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tion desired to lead to the much-sought Northwest Passage. _Even 
Smith Sound he only survey€d casually from its entrance. But it were 
captious to quarrel with what the plucky sailor did not do when he 
accomplished so much. To Greenland “Master Baffin” added a long 
extent of coast,—not much increased, in truth, in this direction until 
thirty years ago. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century an event of great 
moment to that land-occurred. Hitherto it had been the policy to 
seize and transport the poor natives, if possible, to foreign shores, 
and this, though the love of home and kindred was so strong in these 
ill-favored children of the North that they would leap from the vessel’s 
deck in mid-ocean and perish rather than be borne away they knew 
not whither. Anything more than casual barter—where the gain, too, 
was always largely on the European’s side—was not thought of by the 
first discoverers. And the hope of in any wise benefiting these filthy 
Hyperboreans, whether physically, mentally, or spiritually, must have 
seemed almost out of the question. But not so thought a good, Chris- 
tian-hearted clergyman laboring faithfully at Vaagen, in Norway. The 
fate of the lost colonies on the great western land was ever in his mind ; 
and as he read the tales of voyages thither, and conversed with sailors 
who had returned from there, his soul was full of longing to bless 
even the soil where Norsemen had once dwelt. For thirteen years 
his entreaties addressed to those high in authority were unavailing. 
He became the object of derision and calumny, and all for the crime of 
being a larger-hearted Christian than others of his generation. But 
his was the true missionary spirit, and Hans Egede was made of the 
right stuff. He gave up all, and became the first apostle of peace and . 
good-will to the Greenlanders. With his wife, Gertrude, and four 
children he sailed in 1721 with a colony of forty-six persons in all, and 
landed at Baal’s River, where they made them a home, and called it 
Godthaab, “Good Hope.” 

The story of Egede’s labors here, as narrated in his “Relation,” is 
that of all similar work among uncivilized peoples,—hindrances aris- 
ing from misconstruction of motives, poverty of language, indiffer- 
ence, repulsive habits, inability to comprehend spiritual truths. But 
beyond this, in his case, very serious difficulties arose. In that pover- 
ty-stricken country even the natives have ever found great trouble in 
procuring game and fish sufficient to maintain life. Out of the earth 
itself no food can grow. Hence Europeans cannot subsist there with- 
out supplies from abroad, or, at least, means to obtain scanty food by 
barter. Delay of the yearly visit of the Danish ship produced want, 
suffering, and murmurs among the few colonists. The Eskimos, with 
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the usual iniquity of the natural heart, were prone to look to the main 
chance, and not seldom withheld supplies then most needed. Shortly 
after the founding of Godthaab another laborer arrived with the pur- 
pose of establishing a mission farther north, but the attempt failed. 

Thus ten years passed ; and, though there had been enough to dis- 
courage, there were also signs of good. But now it would seem all 
must go for nought. The death of the friendly Frederick IV, was the 
signal for disbanding the little company, and word is sent that no 
further aid must be expected from Copenhagen. With thorough 
Norse pluck Egede remains with ten seamen and supplies for a single 
year, and in due time his zeal is rewarded by news that the mission 
will be continued. At this time, 1733, another event all-important to 
Greenland took place,—the arrival of three Bohemian Brethren, or 
Moravians, to found a mission after their own peculiar creed in that 
dreary spot. Free from unworthy jealousy, Egede welcomed the new- 
comers, and side by side, almost, with Godthaab arose Ny Herrnhut 
on the same bay. Side by side, too, to this day these two missions, 
the Danish Lutheran and the Moravian, stand and labor for the good 
of Greenland. The life of Hans Egede, and his founding a colony in 
the inclement West, form a distinctive chapter in Arctic annals. His 
stout-heartedness recovered and retained to. his king and to his God a 
lost continent. 

Little by little colonies arose to the south and north of Godthaab: 
Frederikshaab, founded in 1742; Lichtenfels, the Moravian station 
near Fiskernaes, in 1754; Sukkertoppen, in 1755; Holsteinborg, in 
1770; Julianshaab, in 1775. If to these little settlements we add a 
few more names, we shall have enumerated all the principal inhabited 
parts of Greenland even at this day. 

We pass on to the early years of the present century, when Euro- 
pean wars rendered the high seas unsafe and caused great distress 
among the colonists, whose supplies from home were thus cut off. 
This trial safely past, in 1818 Ross and Parry appeared in the western 
waters, and, running up in the track of Baffin, gave somewhat more 
attention to the country and people. Ross brought distinctly to view 
the towering masses of rock that frown down upon Melville Bay, as 
also the country to the north, which he characteristically—and fittingly 
too—named the Arctic Highlands. The native tribes here found, 
differing in many of their ways from those farther south,—though of 
the same Eskimo type,—from whom they were separated by insur- 
mountable barriers, were approached in a friendly manner and graphi- 
cally portrayed. Here it was also that red snow was observed, that 
marvel of northern scenery which so long puzzled the scientific. Capes 
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Alexander and Isabella—the Pillars of Hercules of the North,—the 
dark propylon to the mysterious sanctuary of the Pole—receive their 
names from the ships now in these waters; but, with a hasty examina- 
tion of Sir Thomas Smith’s Sound, Ross also sails away. No further 
discoveries north on the West Greenland coast can be recorded for 
some thirty-four years. It was often visited by whalers and Arctic 
voyagers; but they were intent alone on their prey, or on the new 
lands and waters that were being brought to light in the Northwest. 

But the time approaches when the east coast begins to be more 
definitely outlined. The veteran whaler Scoresby, in 1822, in the 
“Baffin,” in pursuit of his calling, approached this coast and named a 
large extent of it, from what he believed to be Gale Hamke’s Land 
south, say from 74° 30’ to 69° 10’. The next year Captain Clavering 
visited the coast for the purpose of allowing Captain Sabine to make 
pendulum experiments, which were successfully conducted on the 
Sabine or Pendulum Islands, as they are now called. Six years later 
Captain W. A. Graah, of the Danish Royal Navy, made his very 
satisfactory voyage from the southern extremity of the land up the east 
shore to 65° 45’ N., leaving a gap of about three hundred nautical 
miles of coast-line between his own and Scoresby’s discoveries. He 
was provided with two umiaks—the crews, of course, lady sailors, 
skillful but intolerably lazy—and five kayaks. The voyage was one 
of greatest interest, proving the barren nature of that coast, the almost 
total absence of natives, and the utter impossibility of its ever having 
been the site of the so-called East Colony of the Norsemen. 

Turning again to the west side, no advance in discovery is made 
till 1850 and 1852, when Lieutenant DeHaven and Captain Inglefield 
ran into Smith Sound. Then follow the familiar voyages of Kane, 
Hayes, Hall, and Nares, completing the sketch of that coast to latitude 
82° 54’ N. Once more reverting to East Greenland, the noble work 
of the German Expedition in 1869-70 will ever be conspicuous, when 
the “Germania wintered under the south side of Sabine Island, and 
Koldewey examined carefully all the surrounding country, bringing to 
light many relics of the former Eskimo dwellers there; and when the 
“Hansa,” drifting south, finally sank, leaving her crew to float on an 
ice-field to South Greenland. Cape Bismarck, stern and grim as the 
great chancellor whose name it bears, was the utmost northern limit 
reached by the “Germania’s” sledges. 


II. We have space to notice only the leading peculiarities of the 
country ; but some reference to these is absolutely essential to an un- 
derstanding of the people who are so near us and yet so far removed 
in custom and habit of life. 
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The northern point of this continent—for such it probably is, and 
not a cluster of islands compacted by snow and ice—lies in the great 
Polar Basin, latitude unknown. It has been traced to 82° 54 N. The 
southern part touches 60° N., the latitude of Lower Norway. Dr. 
Kane judged rightly when he based his endeavors “upon the probable 
extension of the land-masses of Greenland to the far north.” He says, 
“From the alternating altitudes of its mountain-ranges, continued 
without depression throughout a meridianal line of nearly eleven hun- 
dred miles, I infer that this chain must extend very far to the north, 
and that Greenland might not probably approach nearer the Pole than 
any other known land.” But its southerly extension does not secure 
much mildness of temperature; for while warm currents from the 
tropics soften the climate of western Europe, no such welcome influ- 
ences ameliorate the harsh seasons of Greenland. Through a long 
winter its shores are solidly locked in ice. During a short summer the 
ice gives but little on the east side; rather, it floats slowly down in an 
almost solid mass, while the currents from the Pole fill the waters of 
Baffin’s Bay ‘and Davis’s Sea with enormous quantities of the same 
in the form of bergs, fields, and floes. Thus the land is never free 
from the embraces of chilling, if not freezing, tides. 

Consider, again, that the entire interior is doubtless a vast ice- 
sheet, throwing off its superflous masses at every available valley- 
mouth, and we see that Frost is the supreme ruler of the land. Dr. 
Kane’s conception in this instance also was, in general, as true as 
any that can be formed at present. He knew Greenland only to the 
upperline of the great Humboldt Glacier; but he rightly, so far as’ we 
can yet judge, comprehended the leading features of the vast frozen 
land. “Imagine now,” he writes, “the centre of such a continent, 
occupied through nearly its whole extent by a deep unbroken sea of 
ice, that gathers perennial increase from-the water-shed of vast snow- 
covered mountains and all the precipitations of the atmosphere upon 
its own surface. Imagine this moving onward like a great glacial 
river, seeking outlets at every fjord and valley, rolling icy cataracts 
into the Atlantic and Greenland seas; and, having at last reached the 
northern limit of the land that has borne it up, pouring out a mighty 
frozen torrent into unknown Arctic space.” 

It has always been the desire of geographers to learn exactly of 
what the great interior consists, but to the present moment it remains 
almost wholly untrodden. In this respect it resembles New Guinea; 
but, unlike that island, even its marginal line has never been fully 
traced. During the second German Arctic Expedition, in 1870, Lieu- 
tenant Julius Payer, with Dr. Copeland and Peter Ellinger, climbed a 
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lofty peak on the East Greenland coast, and far away rose another, 
fitly named by them Petermann Peak, some eleven thousand feet high. 
The view from their stand-point was grand in the extreme. This 
same year Professor Nordenskjold, of Arctic fame, pushed forward 
for thirty miles inland, and saw much of the glacier system of the 
country. “The grandeur and lovely majesty of this region are most 
impressive. No living creature is seen; nothing but a white world 
supporting a blue vault, while from far below there comes up a 
peculiar subterranean hum, proceeding from rivers flowing within the 
ice. This moaning noise is varied, at intervals, by loud reports like 
artillery, when the cleft opens in the surface. ... The most wonderful 
sight is one of the glacier-rivers, deep and broad, flowing between blue 
banks of ice to some vast abyss where the whole immense mass of 
water rushes down a perpendicular cleft into the depths below, forming 
a magnificent waterfall. A white pillar of mist rises up into the blue 
sky wherever these rivers disappear over the still bluer cliffs. Such 
marvelous sights as these can only be seen in the interior of Green- 
land.” More than a century ago a series of mountain-peaks was dis- 
covered far to the east of Frederickshaab. Several attempts have 
been made recently to reach this lofty range. After great sufferings 
and much real peril Lieutenant Jensen, R. D. N., at the head of a 
party of five, climbed the loftiest of the peaks, July 31, 1878, and 
stood five thousand feet above the level of the sea. Still, on to the 
east a limitless field of ice extended, unbroken by any mountain. 
These journeys show the existence of isolated peaks in the interior; 
but all things tend to the supposition that it is by no means of an Alpine 
character, and that the greater part is of moderate altitude, sloping 
from east to west, and covered by a broad ice-sheet. The small 
number of glaciers coming down on the east coast, and the entire 
absence of true moraines, both lateral and medial, in every 
known mer de glace, seem conclusively to prove this. All the coast 
of Greenland bordering Kennedy and Robeson Channels, says Sir 
George S. Nares, “lies completely imbedded in ice,—in summer as 
well as in winter,—without one mountain-peak showing itself above 
the very slightly inclined sky-line of perpetual ice.” 

Looking now, after this general survey of the land, to its special 
features, we find nothing but ruggedness and a harsh aspect marking 
all its explored border. Primitive rocks everywhere jut into the 
sea, torn into every wild shape, threatening destruction to the unwary 
ship or lonely kayak. Very few, indeed, are the habitable fjords, 
and a village in the Greenland sense is little more than a handful of 
dwellings perched on the rocks or sheltered by cliffs in a position 
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favorable for fishing. And this is the exact point,—the Greenlander 
looks to the sea for a support; the land furnishes him little more than 
a firm foothold,—a shelter from the terrible northern storms. Speak- 
ing of the Eskimos, Dr. Hayes says, “The sea is their only harvest- 
field,” and most diligently is it worked. The seal, walrus, white whale, 
cod, and halibut are their chief means of subsistence, and the first is 
nearly all that is requisite for feeding and clothing and warming the 
true Eskimo. He may dispense with all the others; he cannot live 
without the seal. If he was wont to worship anything it would cer- 
tainly be a sea divinity, with a smooth, intelligent face, eyes almost 
human in expression, and clad in a sleek seal-skin suit. In the higher 
latitudes the polar bear is eagerly hunted, and yields a goodly store of 
meat, together with a shaggy coat that is highly prized. Reindeer, 
from about 64°, range the coast to the north, and furnish delicious 
food. Artic hares, foxes, both white and blue, and musk-oxen, con- 
fined to the extreme north and the desolate eastern side, give variety 
to the diet of the natives. 

Land- and water-fowl of all the Arctic species abound on various 
parts of the coast; and their breeding-places in the high north, where 
they are rarely disturbed by man, swarm with a superabundance of the 
feathered tribes during the brief summers. The same species that 


- Kane and Hayes had watched with such eager interest at Rensselaer 


Harbor and Port Foulke were noticed at Polaris Bay, and by Nares 
still farther north on the opposite side of Robeson Channel. It is 
pleasant to read how gladly the Arctic traveler welcomes the return 
of bird-life to the northern waters and coasts with the return of the 
sun. Brent geese, eider- and king-ducks, the burgomaster-gull, the 
ivory-gull, the great northern diver, the speckled dovekies, snipe, the 
little auks, the Arctic petrel, ptarmigans, all by their reappearance give 
promise not only of food to the famishing, but also of life, companion- 
ship and cheer in the very Land of Solitude. How kindly does Kane 
speak of the little snow-birds making the “sunny night-time musical 
with home remembered songs!” And Dr. Hayes could not find it in 
his heart to harm a feather of the forlorn, half-frozen dovekies that 
came to visit him in the middle of bleak February. To the Eskimos 
about Smith Sound these multitudes of birds are a perfect boon, for 
after the ice breaks up they cannot follow the seal and walrus from 
want of kayaks. 

And then as the sun rides a little higher above the horizon, how 
quickly in warm spots and sheltered valleys along the bit of ice-freed 
coast the hard earth responds, and, as if by miracle, the few Arctic and 
sub-Arctic plants wake to life! Mosses grow green beside icy waters 
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fresh from the glaciers; lichens cover the black rocks with a rich 
orange mantle; buttercups, poppies, the sweet white and purple 
lychnis, saxifrages, dandelions, white-starred chickweed, harebells, 
scurvy-grass, and numerous grasses and dwarfed flowers clothe the 
waste places with their refreshing and sparkling beauty; while dwarf 
birches, willows, heather, and alders cling close.to the earth, and 
weave a net-work as of creepers over the rocks. A few of the hardiest 
of these species are found north as far as man has reached. As we 
travel in the opposite direction, the varieties and number of course in- 
crease. We may well wonder: that even these scanty signs of vege- 
tation can appear after the terrible winters within the Arctic Circle. 
But “no eider-down in the cradle of an infant is tucked in more kindly 
than the sleeping-dress of winter about this feeble flower-life.” Under 
the kindest skies of South Greenland the willows can only raise their 
heads in copses from three to four feet high. The tallest tree known 
to Dr. Rink in Greenland is a birch fourteen feet high, in a snug cleft 
in the rocks up one of the southern fjords. Cranberries are quite 
plenty, and are extensively gathered for food. Served up with mor- 
sels of blubber, and eaten as dessert after meals, they are considered 
a great delicacy. Bog and red whortleberries and the juniper-berry 
are also found, but not used by the natives. 

Poor as is the above showing, this land is an Eden compared with 
Franz-Josef Land, where the crew of the Tegetthoff could find 
scarcely a square foot of sward,—only the most meagre display of 
grasses, a saxifrage, a poppy, and one or two other flowering plants, 
while mosses were rather more plentiful and lichens abundant. 

Few words on the climate of Greenland may suffice. Enough has 
been said to assure the reader that not much in the way of mildness of 
temperature can be expected. And the breezes that blow over the 
country are no more spicy than they are soft and balmy, for not a fir 
or pine sheds its pungent fragrance on the air. Here is a continent 
embracing not a single rood of forest-land, and all except a few 
square miles, buried under perpetual ice. And yet in sunny dells on 
the coast, during the few warm weeks, not only a scanty vegetation 
but myriads of mosquitoes, of the most voracious kind, wake to life 
and work while it is day, to the perfect torture of the unsuspecting 
foreignér. Again, the eager tourist setting out hastily on a walk over 
rocks and along foaming torrents, or climbing inviting heights, soon 
finds himself streaming with perspiration in his heavy clothing, and 
believes the Frigid as hot as the Torrid Zone. But these are excep- 
tional experiences ; and, as a rule, the climate encourages neither mos- 
quitoes nor perspiration. At Frederiksdal, the most southerly settle- 
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ment, the annual mean temperature is 33° F.—a single degree above 
freezing; at Godthaab, 27.8°; at Upernavik, 13.3°. Kane recorded 
as the lowest—75°, at his wintering-place; Hayes, on his famous 
sledge-journey,— 68.5°. At Polaris Bay the mean for March, 1872, 
was—23° ; and the lowest for that season,—48.5°. From this it may 
be rightly judged that actual residence in any portion of the country 
through the winter must be attended, after the utmost caution, with 
great discomfort, if not absolute peril. The gales and storms of snow 
that rage over the frozen land as the sun declines are altogether fear- 
ful, even beyond the power of words to express. 

The frequent occurrence of hot, dry winds from the east in West 
Greenland—a phenomenon precisely similar to the fohn of the Alps— 
has caused much speculation among meteorologists. 

For the study of many important questions in science Greenland 
offers unusual and unexpected facilities. Its glaciers move with great 
comparative rapidity, and here also is constantly seen on the largest 
scale the formation of icebergs, giving thus to Mr. Geike, for his 
“Great Ice Age,” an actual picture of the very conditions and proces- 
ses of the far-off time he so graphically reproduces. The geologist 
may here study the primitive formations under peculiarly favorable 
circumstances, and note even the effect of molten trap-rock overflow- 
ing beds of coal. Fossils in great quantities reward his search. He 
finds abundant evidence of a former rich flora,—the remains of great 
forests converted into coal. This opens up questions of climate and 
the distribution of life in remote geological ages, when what is now 
the Arctic World basked in floods of sunlight, and grew green and 
luxuriant under warm skies and fertilizing showers. Of the utmost 
importance to botany, as Sir Joseph Hooker has proved, is the scanty 
vegetation which we have barely noticed, so easily overlooked and 
despised by the unscientific eye. By these hardy little leaves and flow- 
erets, just rising out of the earth, some notable questions have been 
settled, and others may not improbably be answered. Again, the 
aborigines of this land, who have been so thoroughly studied in their 
habits and traditions, may form an important factor in determining 
the migrations and position of the Arctic peoples among the families 
of man. We can only hint at these things ; but sufficiently to indicate 


that even ignored Greenland, 


“Whose white inhospitable splendors trend 
Away to the Unknown,” 


may yet be worthy the great world’s notice and study. 
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III. From the peculiarities of the country we come to consider the 
peculiarities of its people. If Greenland is exceptional in physical 
features and characteristics, no less are the inhabitants a singular race 
exactly fitted to their home-land. 

The primitive settlers, so far as known, were Eskimos. As early 
as the days of Erik Raude they were doubtless in North Greenland, 
and some four centuries later they came into contact with the Norse 
colonists, whom they eventually exterminated. As to the origin of this 
great race, while some things are in doubt many points are tolerably 
clear. Lapps, Finns, Samoyeds; Ostiaks of the Ob, Yakagiri, Kamt- . 
skadals, Tchuktches, Alaskan Eskimos, and Innuit, or Eskimos proper, 
all these nations are closely allied in feature, presenting a strongly 
marked Mongolian type, as seen in the straight black hair, prominent 
cheek-bones, small noses, eyes more or less obliquely set, wide mouths, 
yellow complexion. Their languages are dialects of a single tongue. 
They have advanced steadily from west to east, on and above the 
Arctic Circle, till the two extremes almost touch. Dr. Rink would 
seem to be in error when he traces the Eskimo race only to Alaskan 
America, making them spread thence both west and east. They are not 
an inland people. All their instincts prove that their ancestors were 
shore dwellers. As we leave the Lapps behind and turn eastward we 
see this feeling growing stronger and stronger. These people shun 
more and more decidedly the interior, and find their life and comfort in 
following the frozen shores of the Polar Sea. Thus, the Samoyeds have 
strayed north till they occupy the Yalmal Peninsula, thrust into the 
very heart of the icy Kara Sea. The Yukagiri, now settled on the sea 
east of the Lena, formerly extended over to the New Siberian Islands. 
The Kamtskadals live by fishing, and harness dogs to sledges. The 
Reindeer Tchuktches are most skillful sailors in their boats framed of 
whalebone and covered with leather, and draw their daily food from 
the Frozen Ocean. And thus, step by step, we come to the true In- 
nuit,—“Men,’”’—who build the sledge, harness the dog, spear the seal 
and walrus, single-handed destroy the Polar bear, and handle the 
kayak with a strength and skill that no other race can imitate. 

The Innuit now dwell along the northern and northeastern shores 
of the American continent, in Greenland, and a few in Ellesmere 
Land on the west side of Smith Sound. At present they are not 
found on the numerous islands lying north of the mainland of America. 
But their footsteps can be traced through all these outlying lands to 
the extreme north. How long they tarried on the way, till Greenland 
gave them a sure foothold, though’ it proved the end of the earth to 
them, we cannot know ; but doubtless they pressed rapidly forward till 
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Smith Sound and Kennedy Channel were reached. Secretary Mark- 
ham, so well versed in Arctic lore and observation, speaking of the 
stone-circles, graves, and domestic implements, assures us that there 
exists ‘‘a continuous chain of such vestiges from the westernmost ex- 
tremes of Melville and Banks Islands to the Cary Islands, within sight 
of the coast of Greenland.” The English expedition of 1875-76 
found recent as well as ancient traces of Eskimos on the coast of Elles- 
mere Land, and with these natives the Arctic Highlanders are known 
to have communication. Here doubtless was one main highway from 
the west into Greenland. As the “Alert’’ and “Discovery” passed 
along to the north, hugging the shore of Grinnell Land, there were 
found in every favorable locality the ruins of ancient dwellings, once 
the homes of Innuit wanderers. This strange people were traced to 
Cape Beechey, six or seven miles short of the eighty-second parallel, 
and here all signs of human kind ceased entirely. At no point higher 
than this, to the west, north, or on the Greenland side, could the foot- 
prints of an aborigine be found. And it is noteworthy that in Hall 
Land, on the opposite shore, a trifle south of Cape Beechey parallel, 
where the channel is narrowest, traces are again found of the primi- 
tive dwellers. This, then, must be absolutely the most northerly 
crossing-place of the Innuit into the continent of Greenland. 

But these stone circles, marking the position of summer-tents, as 
the bone-rafters of winter-dwellings, and the multitudes of bones, the 
refuse of meals, and the fragments of domestic or hunting implements, 
are in all cases covered thick with black lichens and moss, marking 
great age, and showing that centuries may have elapsed since man 
found a home here. At present the Whale Sound tribes range only as 
far north on the lower edge of Humboldt Glacier. Their permanent 
dwellings now extend only from Melville Bay to Etah, in the way of 
scattered huts along the coast, either singly or in groups of two or 
three. All about Rensselaer Harbor, Kane found many ruins. These 
facts prove that once both shores above Smith Sound were thickly 
settled, a truth still attested by the traditions of this people. And, 
again, their present desolation doubtless indicates a change from milder 
to severer climate; for permanent residence now, though far south 
of Cape Beechey and Hall Land, would be impossible even for the 
iron-sinewed Innuit. They find it hard as it is to live on the sheltered 
shore, and seal and walrus-abounding waters, and bird-haunted coasts 
of Whale Sound and Melville Bay. Again, there is no longer com- 
munication open for the untamed natives of the Arctic Highlands 
to the south. From the vast accumulation of ice the way is effectually 
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barred to them to milder climates,—they are shut in as by gates of 
iron and doors of brass. 

Here, then, is the true Eskimo type. No foreigners have settled 
among them, either traders or missionaries ; for their life is the hardest 
of any people on the face of the earth, as their miserable huts stand 
nearer the Pole than any others. They have been somewhat human- 
ized and enriched by the presence of explorers in their neighborhood. 
In the stories of the “Advance,” the “United States,” and the “Po- 
laris” we become well acquainted with the real Innuit. With the pe- 
culiar features we have already described, many of them are men of 
large stature and most powerful build. Dressed in bear-skin trowsers 
and boots, with socks of dog-skin, mittens of seal-skin, a shirt of bird- 
skins, the feathers inside, and a capacious jumper of fox-skins, often 
blue and white alternating, attached to which is a close-fitting hood,— 
thus arrayed in the spoils of his prey, the swarthy hunter is ready for 
any conflict, wild beast or wilder tempest may prepare for him. His 
wife, the partner of his hopes and sharer of his hardships, is very sim- 
ilarly accoutred, not excepting a very thick coating of grease and dirt, 
covering the face and hands at least, which, as washing is unknown, 
remains from year to year. In winter they bury themselves in huts of 
snow, or stone and turf, half under ground, and only bestir themselves 
when driven by the pangs of hunger. Then, when the lamp burns 
low in the dismal hut, and the frozen seal-carcasses are picked clean, 
the man of the North goes forth in the darkness and waits patiently 
for his victim eight hours or forty-eight, as the case may be, and is 
often forced to return home empty-handed. If successful, the neigh- 
bors, if such there be, are invited in, and a single night of feasting pre- 
pares for many days of fasting. In the summer they wander more at 
large, living in seal-skin tents, enjoying whatever the sea or earth or 
air may bring them of flesh or fowl. In all, the dog, half wolf in his 
nature, is their indispensable companion, but one whose appetite is 
never appeased. They cannot live without him; they can hardly live 
with him. And, to tell a further truth, the poor, hard-worked, half- 
starved brute can hardly live with them. He would not mind the long 
journeys, sore lashings, or cut feet, if he could but fill his empty maw 
occasionally with enough of the toughest walrus-hide. One writer 
most justly calls attention to the invaluable services of the Eskimos in 
aiding Arctic exploration. To seamen imprisoned for a long Polar 
night, with the approach of a band of these men “it seems as if the 
portals of the Arctic prison-house were opened by a friendly hand. 
Like assistants in the darkness appear beings of our species, whose 
cheerfulness is unaffected by cold and obscurity, and who contentedly 
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wander and range over regions in which nature seems armed with all 
the horrors of one of the circles in Dante’s hell.” This is wholly just; 
only the team of faithful Eskimo dogs cannot be left out of the esti- 
mate. 

The household utensils of this people are the simplest that can serve 
the wants of human beings. The one great comfort of the igloo, or 
winter-hut, is the Jamp, which serves both for fire and light. A small 
shallow dish of soapstone, or even the shoulder-blade of a walrus, to 
hold the blubber, dry moss laid around the edge for a wick, and the 
essential article of furniture is provided. Over the lamp can be ar- 
ranged a snow-melter,—a flat stone inclined so that the water from the 
softening block of snow may run down into a seal-skin cup. A good 
drink of water in winter is a rare thing here, and highly prized. The 
lamp also serves to partially dry the fur clothing of the inmates, who 
when in-doors retain but little in the way of dress. Moreover, it 
warms the seal-soup, which is highly relished ; though raw frozen seal, 
walrus, and reindeer meat are standard dishes. Especially are the bits 
of blubber from the seal and the tallow from the haunches of the deer 
enjoyed. A raised bench, of snow it may be, around by the wall of the 
hut, and spread with furs, serves for chairs, table, and bed; and with 
the lamp brightly burning, with plenty of raw meat in the igloo, or 
cached in the rocks near by, out of the reach of bears, dogs, wolves, 
and foxes, the Innuit’s heart is at rest, and he knows not a care. His 
tinder is a handful of dry moss and the silky down of willow-catskins ; 
his flint a piece of quartz or granite; his steel, it may be, a bit of me- 
teoric iron. The lady of the mansion tends the light, and provides for 
its continuance by occasionally chewing blubber and spurting the oil 
into the basin. Her implements for sewing are a few bone needles and 
the fine sinews of animals; and with these simple articles, together 
with a knife shaped like a chopping-knife, she can, if so disposed, do 
some very substantial work and neat withal. 

The igloo contains nothing more in the way of furniture except the 
implements of chase. Here both ingenuity and the greatest care 
are shown, for these are the people’s life. The lance and harpoon, with 
shaft of narwhal horn, or pieces of bone and wood lashed firmly to- 
gether and tipped with walrus tusk holding a sharp blade of iron, are 
most effective for their work. The tough line, some fifty feet long, is 
made of the hide of the great thong-seal—Phoca barbata—by a con- 
tinuous cut. A knife, formed of any available piece of iron, and car- 
ried in the boot, completes the hunting apparatus, except where a 
gun has been received from the whites as a reward for distinguished 
services. The sledge, formed of bone and bits of wood neatly and 
strongly united by raw seal-hide, and the runners shod with polished 
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ivory, are the northern Eskimos’ only conveyance by dog-team, and 
enable him to journey hundreds of miles in a very short time. The 
bow and arrow seem to have been unknown to the Arctic Highlanders 
until introduced some ten or twelve years ago by a small party of 
Eskimos who crossed to Etah from Cape Isabella. Is the bow a more 
recent acquisition from the North American Indians? or an old one 
again partly fallen into disuse? Undoubtedly the latter, for tradition 
is full of the use of this primitive weapon. 

Such is the “unbaptized Northlander” of Hans Hendrik’s “Me- 
moirs ;” such were the Skraelings, who eight or nine centuries ago, at 
least, passed into Lower Greenland, and finally met the advancing 
Norsemen and exterminated them; and such, in all essentials, is the 
Eskimo of Danish Greenland to-day. Dr. Rink has given in his 
fascinating works a full account of their mode of life, and we see that 
in principle it is but slightly modified by European influence. It can- 
not be otherwise. The harshness of the country and clime makes im- 
perative demands, and there is only one way to meet them, unless one 
would be fed constantly from the Danish store-houses. Even the 
poorest now obtain many little comforts this way, such as tea, coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco; but the kayak, and harpoon, and bird-spear, and a 
strong and cunning arm are still the chief stock-in-trade for obtaining 
a livelihood. The half-breeds, of which there are many,—the off- 
spring of Danish laborers who have married native women,—conform 
more to civilized ways and are more dependent on foreign support. 
The few Europeans, of course, look to the visits of ships for supplies. 
All, toa greater or less degree, adopt the true Eskimo style of dress, 
—the best that can be devised for the climate. 

One striking distinction may be noticed between the two extremes 
of the land. North of Melville Bay the kayak and umiak are not in 
use ; all transport is by dog-sledges. In Lower Greenland the reverse 
is true. Midway between, both are used to some extent in common. 
The difference in climate and the conditions of the ice necessitate this. 
The kayak is a most ingenious piece of work. It is about eighteen 
feet long, gracefully curved, and sharp-pointed at each end, framed of 
light strips of wood, and covered with seal-skin specially prepared. 
A small opening just permits the kayaker to sit in the unsteady craft, 
his jacket closes tightly around the rim of the opening, and not a 
drop of water can enter the boat or touch the skin of the hunter, ex- 
cept upon the face. With his double-bladed paddle, his harpoon, 
lance, line, and bladder-float, he is master of the ice-encumbered sea 
and its many forms of life. The umiak, or woman’s boat, is also 
wood-framed and skin-covered ; but is much larger, from twenty-five 
to thirty-seven feet long, five broad, two and a half deep, and flat- 
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bottomed. When of ordinary size it will easily carry over three 
thousand pounds. It serves for all purposes of transport, whether of 
goods or pleasure parties, and is rowed exclusively by women. 

At Godhavn, on Disco Island, is the residence of the Inspector of 
North Greenland ; at Godthaab that of the Inspector of South Green- 
land. To the former territory belong seven districts, and to the latter 
five. It is, of course, understood that Danish Greenland embraces only 
the west coast “and islands from Cape Farewell to a short distance 
above Upernavik. Each district has its chief trading-post with its 
outposts. Thus are gathered the products of one thousand miles of 
coast,—the furs and blubber that are to be stowed in Danish ships in 
exchange for goods from Denmark, under the provisions of the Royal 
Trade Monopoly, now in operation a little over a century. In this 
way a moderate net profit goes every year to the Danish government 
for its trouble and care. Dr. Rink gives minutely the working of the 
system, with facts and figures in abundance. At present we are more 
interested in the mode of life of the people. 

At the chief stations are a few dwelling-houses in the European 
style. But the utmost caution must be used to make them impervious 
to the frost, whether stone or timber is employed. The inside is fitted 
first of all for warmth, and civilized stoves are in requisition. The 
few European settlers furnish their neat little rooms with home-like 
furniture ; not forgetting some bright, cheery flowering plants for the 
window.* The outside of the house is designed for durability rather 
than beauty. What with the black color of the tarred roof and sides 
of the timber houses,—although relieved in some cases with a little red 
and white paint,—and the total absence of shrubbery and the abound- 
ing presence of gray and black rocks, a Greenland colony presents a 
rather sombre appearance, as Dr. Rink is forced to admit. Beside the 
dwellings, at such points are to be found store-houses, work-shops, an 
oil-factory, an inevitable flag-staff, and a little church. The huts of 
the natives are grouped around, mere piles of stones with one or two 
openings, and altogether likely to be overlooked by the stranger or 
confounded with heaps of rock. At many of the fishing-stations the 
presence of offal and refuse on the beach adds not at all to the attrac- 


*This passage from Dr. Hayes’ “Land of Desolation” is so characteristic we 
cannot omit it: “I never shall grow weary with recalling the tender love of 
flowers that I witnessed everywhere in Greenland. I never saw there a Danish 
house without them. They would not bear, throughout the entire length of any 
single day, exposure to the open air; but then, dear souvenirs of love and love’s 
sweet offices, they keep them safe behind the glass, and nurse them as they 
nurse within their hearts the kindly ties that bind their lives and memories to 
sunny skies and summer gardens far away.” 
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tiveness of the place. It was at Préven that Dr. Hayes was greeted 
with the sight and smell of these and “every other conceivable accu- 
mulation that could exhibit a barbarous contempt for the human 
nose.” 

Among the natives there are different degrees of comfort and 
cleanliness. Some of them, as colonists, become thrifty and well-to- 
do, and have habitations roomy enough, warm and tidy. Others are 
outrageously shiftless, and untidy in person, dwelling, and surround- 
ings in the extreme. As before stated, even in Danish Greenland, their 
lives are on the same plan as when uncivilized, only more or less modi- 
fied by foreign influence. It is contrary to all the instincts and tra- 
ditions of the race for one to acquire property and become much bet- 
ter off than his fellows. His natural thriftiness is heavily taxed. If 
Ire has more than the set of hunting implements in daily use, they may 
at any time be borrowed by the veriest lounger, the most careless vaga- 
bond of the neighborhood, and refusal to lend will be social death. 
These tools may be lost or broken: the owner has no redress. He 
soon comes to give up the unequal struggle, and barely gains a liveli- 
hood through life. Such being the case,—accumulation of property 
being almost an impossibility,—it may be doubted whether foreign 
interference has been of real benefit to the native Greenlander. It 
prevents entire reliance on his own resources, and cannot easily give 
an adequate return. That the natives are possessed of good natural 
abilities and are quick to learn is abundantly proved. Both “Tales and 
Traditions of the Eskimo” and “Danish Greenland” are copiously and 
most graphically illustrated, in the former instance by plates drawn 
and engraved by native artists, and in the latter by exact copies of 
drawings made by them, giving a clear idea of their life in all its 
aspects. It may be interesting to know that the single printing estab- 
lishment in Greenland is worked by a native, a young man who when 
a lad spent a winter in Copenhagen, under the eye of Dr. Rink, and 
during that time learned enough of printing, book-binding, and 
lithography to set up a successful business at Godthaab on his return. 
The half-breeds, indeed, are said to be especially apt in learning new 
ways. 

The old fashion of training boys for kayaking was most commend- 
able, and tended to make them self-reliant. At the age of ten or twelve 
the child was given a little kayak and taught carefully to manage it. 
For several years he would help maintain the family by spearing 
fish and birds, and by the time he reached his nineteenth year he was 
expected to have killed his first seal with harpoon and float, and a 
great feast honored the occasion. With such native capacity and 
energy it is sad to read of a poverty and shiftlessness among the 
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people, in any way gendered and fostered, that admit such sights as 
this: “Children are seen in rags which scarcely hide their nakedness, 
their boots being frozen quite hard and stiff on account of not being 
taken off for several weeks.” Men are also seen in winter not much 
better protected than the people of southern Europe. While extreme 
hardiness is the result of such a life, over-exposure also induces dis- 
eases of the lungs, which quickly carry off the victim. Medicines 
are furnished by government to the various stations for free distribu- 
tion, and three physicians are employed, so that each chief station is 
visited at least once a year. This certainly is not overdoing the 
thing. The chief difficulty at all times is to persuade the natives to 
take medicine properly or submit to any rational hygienic rules. The 
educational and religious interests of the people are far more thor- 
oughly provided for. Besides the four chief Moravian stations at 
Ny Herrnhut, Lichtenfels, Lichtenall, and Frederiksdal, with eight 
regular missionaries and various assistants, the Danish government 
provides liberally for the same purpose. Indeed, the field now seems. 
overworked, and Dr. Rink thinks the United Brethren might with- 
draw from the country without prejudice to the welfare of the Green- 
landers, something of jealousy in these later days having crept in, 
owing to the numerous sheepfolds and the limited number of sheep. 

Space forbids our entering, even most superficially, on an exami- 
nation of the native traditions and scanty religious beliefs as kept alive 
in pagan days by the angakoks, sorcerers, or priests. The volume de- 
voted to the ancient tales and legends of this people is filled with 
stories shedding light on this curious subject, as “Danish Greenland” 
is packed with the minutest information on the present life and ways 
of all the inhabitants from Tasinsak to Cape Farewell. With these 
two volumes in hand we may understand our Greenland neighbors as 
it was never possible to understand them before, with their hardships, 
their innate strength of character, their dexterity, their simple wants, 
their amiable dispositions, together with a world, real and imaginary, 
all their own. They are altogether a peculiar race on the face of the 
earth, and the strange actual world about them is but transferred, 
somewhat distorted, to the fairy world in which their imaginations 
love to wander. 

We gain still further light in regard to this interesting people from 
the series of sketches published in the Geographical Magazine for 
1876 and 1877, and written by Mrs. Rink. Herself born in that land, 
her own amiability also. leads her to sympathize most heartily with all 
the good both in the people and country. Her sketches show a deep 
love for the brown, desolate coasts, with their gales and storms, and no 
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less for the warm-hearted, simple-minded natives. Under her guid- 
ance we spend, during the summer days, an afternoon in the little 
garden of the inspector’s mansion at Godthaab, with its humble green- 
house, its diminutive vegetables, and, above all, its green sward starred 
with veritable daisies and dandelions; or seat ourselves on the slopes 
of the hills looking seaward, and listen to the merry music of the 
kittiwake-gulls and the chirping of the snow-bunting. We look off 
down the long colony-road and watch the many groups of girls romp- 
ing as girls are wont to do; and, later, listen to the call of the success- 
ful kayaka to make ready on shore for dividing his spoil. Now the 
cry, “Posts! Posts!” is heard, and we see two kayakas side by side 
shooting between the pieces of the ice-floe. In a moment they raise 
their oars aloft like masts, and we know that a ship is on the coast. 

Again, in these same summer days, we spend a fortnight in tents 
up some sunny fjord where the ground is carpeted with brown heather 
and green mosses ; feast on wild fowl and fresh salmon; laugh at little 
Magida R. when she comes in “black to her very ears with the juice 
of berries, laden with flowers and more berries in cups, bottles, per- 
haps even adopting the national mode of filling a boot with them;” 
and are finally lulled to sleep by “the roaring of the sea and the foam- 
ing cascades, the rippling sounds on the mossy ground, and the gentle 
murmurs of far-away streams.” Mrs. R. never once mentions mos- 
quitoes! Mayhap we take a long journey down the coast in umiaks, 
and learn what ice-navigation really is as we touch station after sta- 
tion. ‘ 
With the same chatty companion we visit the sober but kindly- 
hearted Brethren and their families at Ny Herrnhut, pass an after- 
noon in their neat and cosy quarters, and listen to the church-bell for 
evening prayers; and as winter comes on we don our heaviest furs and 
take long walks in the frosty air, and look forth on the majestic 
scenery of sea and land, iceberg and mountain, as the world puts on 
its snowy mantle; or turn in-doors, and see with a woman’s eyes the 
domestic life of a well-ordered Greenland household. 

These descriptions by Mrs. Rink of her “cherished Northland,” 
her “dear native country,” are delightful reading to supplement the 
volumes we have here noticed ; and we trust that many of our readers 
will take the opportunity thus afforded to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with our neighbors and their little domain just over the sea. 
If troubled with ennui, we would remind them of the homesick remark 
of the venerable returned Moravian missionary, that “while in Saxony 
one day ended like another, in Greenland there was always some 
variety and some news astir.” 


S. J. Douactass. 
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HOPE. 


THERE is a star that shineth 
Above the thickest gloom, 

And the sorrowing heart divineth 
Its light beyond the tomb. 

With steady, constant ray it gleams 
Upon the paths of Youth, 

And tingeth all its golden dreams 
With the colorings of truth. 


Far out upon the ocean 
Its cheering light is shed, 

Yet hath no mortal seen this star, 
The living nor the dead; 

But in the heart and in the soul 
Where death and danger cope, 

Assuring with a firm control 
Doth shine this Star of Hope. 


By the late T. H. STEvENs, 
Rear-Admiral, U. S. N. 





JAPAN'S ASPIRATIONS AND INTER: 
NATIONALISM#* 


“WitH regard to matters of national defence, a single day’s 
neglect may involve a century’s regret.” In this short sentence the 
Emperor of Japan sums up the national policy and feeling of his 
country. It must, however, be clearly understood that by national 
defences in Japan there is not meant the mere naval and military 
bulwarks which European nations have been content to rear around 
themselves, and which, in their point of view, constitute the national 
defences. In Japan the term has a much wider, and, it must be con- 
fessed, a much truer meaning; it is taken to include the preservation 
to the country of everything that might be threatened by foreign in- 
fluences. The safeguarding of Japanese trade by an efficient consular 
. service, or of Japanese maritime entrprise by a navigation bounty, 
is just as much a part of the national defences as the prevention of 
invasion by a foreign foe. To properly understand what the Japanese 
consider to be their “national defences” we have to go back to the 
very early days of foreign intercourse. Then it was that the Japanese 
realized that to properly defend their country they must be prepared 
ta meet the outside world on every point, not merely physical defence, 
and be submerged by none. And it is to this interpretation of the 
meaning of the Emperor’s phrase that must be attributed the won- 
derful progress of that country. For although the world now admits 
that there is this new first-class nation arisen in the midst of the older 
nations, these latter are full of suspicion and full of fear as to what 
may happen as a result of Japan’s coming to her full strength. They 
watch her very much as Jason watched the sprouting of the warriors 
from the dragon’s teeth, and fear the worst, knowing so little of this 
new force that they have been instrumental in bringing into being. 
The very fact that it is by her military and naval exploits that Japan 
has forced recognition from the world, makes the nations fear that 
they have to do with a warlike and aggressive Power, instead of real- 
izing the right interpretation of her position. The readiness of the 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., the American 
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acceptance of this belief is a sad commentary upon the sentiments 
and beliefs of the nations of the world, as is also the fact that it was 
necessary for Japan to win battles before she was at all recognized 
as a serious Power. By the present war Japan has convinced even 
the most reluctant of her great qualities as a belligerent without de- 
pendence upon whether she obtains the full terms of peace she may 
demand or not. And the nations of the world are reckoning their own 
imperfections and shortcomings with a dread of the future develop- 
ments. For now is the time to ask the question, What are the aspira- 
tions of the new Power, and have we to look for peace or for war 
from the victorious Japanese, to whom a successful termination of the 
present conflict means the domination of the Far East? This is the 
question that all those nations who have torn fragments from the 
living carcass of China must face, and the fear that a warlike Japan 
may mean danger to their stolen property must cause apprehension, 
and has already caused the German Emperor to give tongue to the cry 
of the Yellow Peril. Although this crusade is ostensibly to be directed 
against an Asiatic menace, in reality it resolves itself into a question 
of the safety of Kiao-chau and German concessions. And as it is 
with Germany, so it is with the other nations. Must all the plans of 
the chancelleries be revised in order to meet a possible danger to pos- 
sessions in Asia? To answer all this it is only necessary to turn again 
to the utterances of the Japanese Emperor on the all-important sub- 
ject of the future of his country; in these there is ample reassurance 
for the most apprehensive. And in reading the Imperial words, it 
must never be forgotten that these are no impromptu speeches or 
telegrams, such as we are accustomed to from the lips of European 
monarchs or American presidents. They are something far more 
serious than that, partaking of the nature of proclamations, for the 
very position of the Japanese Emperor in the eyes of his subjects is 
so different from anything that can be found in Europe. Besides 
his position, there is his character to be considered, and also the 
powers granted him under the Constitution. It is no exaggeration 
to say that as a monarch the Japanese Emperor stand pre-eminent at 
the present moment. And he has had to accomplish his great work 
of making Japan what she is now without any of that preparation 
for kingship which falls to the lot of Western monarchs. Every- 
thing was against him, and yet, at the time of the Restoration, he 
gathered all the threads into his hand, and for forty years has been the 
motive-power for progress in every department of his Empire. 
Situated as he is in isolation, he is not able to touch all the thousand 
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and one details of national existence; but the broad lines of policy, 
the essential foundations for success, are due to him. There is no 
statesman in Japan, however great, not even the wonderful Ito him- 
self, who does not acknowledge that he is but the instrument of the 
Emperor, and that all his work would have been unavailing had it not 
been for the Imperial impulse. Speaking little, thinking much, the 
Emperor is one whose utterances must carry weight with his subjects 
above anything. And by the Constitution he is granted the greatest 
powers to enforce his utterances, and to see that the policy he lays 
down as the best shall be carried out. The Ministers of State are 
responsible to the Emperor alone, and are dismissed or retained at 
his pleasure. The Emperor is head of the army and of the navy. As 
regards foreign relations, he is also supreme. By the thirteenth 
article of the Constitution, it is held that the conduct of diplomatic 
affairs forms a part of the Imperial prerogative, and lies entirely 
outside the rights of the Imperial Diet. Thus the utterances of the 
Emperor on foreign relations are those of the man who decides those 
relations, not merely those of one who suggests them. The following 
extracts from speeches and Imperial edicts allow of no misunderstand- 
ing as to the Imperial policy towards foreign countries. In an Im- 
perial proclamation of April 21st, 1895, occurs the following :— 

“We deem it that the development of the prestige of the country 
could be obtained only by peace. It is our mission which we inherited 
from our ancestors that peace should be maintained in an effectual 
way. The foundations of the great policy of our ancestors have been 
made more stable. We desire that, together with our people, we be 
specially guarded against arrogance or relaxation. It is what.we 
highly object to, that the people should become arrogant by being 
puffed up with triumph, and despise others rashly, which would go 
towards losing the respect of foreign Powers. Since the development 
of the nation can be obtained by peace, it is a divine duty imposed 
upon us by our ancestors, and it has been our intention and endeavor 
since our accession to the throne to maintain peace, so as to enjoy it 
constantly. . . . We are positively against insulting others and 
falling into idle pride by being elated by victories, and against losing 
the confidence of our friendly States.” 

The war with China was entered into in no spirit of aggression, 
and the results showed that the actions of Japan bore out her avowed 
intentions as expressed in the following quotation from an Imperial 
Edict :—“‘Devoted as we unalterably are, and ever have been, to the 
principles of peace, we were constrained to take up arms against China 
for no other reason than our desire to secure for the Orient an endur- 
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ing peace.” At the time of the putting in force of the revised treaties 
with foreign Powers in 1899, an Imperial Rescript was issued en- 
joining upon the Japanese people such conduct as would lead “to 
the end that subjects and strangers alike may enjoy equal privileges 
and advantages, and that, every source of dissatisfaction being avoid- 
ed, relations of peace and amity with all nations may be strengthened 
and consolidated in perpetuity.” 

From these it is abundantly evident that Japan is for peace and not 
for war, and, indeed, the whole of her past history confirms this belief. 
Never invaded, Japan has, in comparison with other nations, known 
few wars during the two thousand odd years of her existence as a 
State. The lengthy prolonged negotiations with Russia before the 
present war showed that the Emperor of Japan was steadfast in his 
determination to cling to peace. Long before the breaking off of 
negotiations, the Imperial Diet and the people of Japan had been 
clamoring for war, and it would have been to Japan’s advantage to 
declare war earlier, but peace was kept, and effort after effort was 
made to prevent the outbreak. In this connection the following 
statement of Baron Suyematsu is of considerable interest :— 

“It was just one day after the rupture of diplomatic relations with 
Russia that I met with General Count Katsura, the Premier of Japan, 
when he told me that during the long-protracted negotiations with 
Russia not one of our military or naval officers or men had come to 
him to disturb him with their opinions on diplomacy or politics.” 

That the war was necessary to secure Japan’s very existence does 
not prove that the Imperial desire was changed, but only shows that 
there was no peaceful means by which the situation could be solved. 
It remains true that so long as there are two alternatives Japan will 
incline to peace. 

“Peace at any price,” however, does not form a part of the 
Japanese national policy, nor has there been any lack of wakefulness 
in the matter of military and naval preparation. One of the first 
lessons Japan learnt from the Western world was the absolute neces- 
sity of possessing an efficient army and navy if she wished for peace. 
Admiral Fisher, when a delegate to the Peace Congress at the Hague, 
wrote, as an autograph, “The stronger the British Navy the greater 
the certainty of peace,” and this may be taken to represent the senti- 
ment implanted in Japan by her foreign mentors. 

Less than forty years ago Japan was a feudal country under the 
sway of militarism. The soldiers were all and the merchants were 
nothing. Now everything is changed, and it has come to be recog- 
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nized that it is by peaceful means, by the development of commerce 
and of industries, that the future of the nation is to be made great. 
Slowly, but surely, this truth was borne in upon the Japanese people 
by the influence of the Emperor and advanced thinkers, and now, 
as a nation, they are convinced that, while wars may. be necessary to 
sécure permanent peace, they do little good and much harm to the 
nation. In the words of Baron Shibusawa, the great Japanese finan- 
cier, when writing of his travels abroad :— 

“The President of the United States praised Japan because of her 
military prowess and fine arts. Are not Germany, France, and Eng- 
land praising Japan up to the skies upon the same ground? If the 
warm reception I received abroad is based upon the feeling that I 
came from a country known for its military exploits, I must confess 
that that reception is a death-blow to our hopes. Because too much 
militarism, I am afraid, will sap the very life of a nation.” 

Which is a remarkable demonstration of the change wrought in 
Japan since the time when she was a feudal country. It is in a nut- 
shell, the new policy of Japan, in her action as a State, just as the Im- 
perial utterances give the policy of Japan towards foreign nations. 
And since both these policies consider peace and international good- 
feeling as essential elements in ensuring national progress, it may 
safely be assumed that there will never be a time when all the weighti- 
est influences of the country will not be thrown into the balance 
against a possible war. Against this view it may be argued that these 
are elements which are essential to every nation, and that the welfare 
of every State is in reality bound up in the maintenance of peace. 
That may well be so, but in Japan this fact has been recognized and 
acted upon, while in other countries it is at most a theory. 

One part of the role that Japan looks to play in the future is 
shown in an interview with Baron Kaneko Kentaro in America. He 
said: 

“Japan must be the big salesman and the middleman for a trade, 
the limits of which cannot be at present appreciated by Americans. 
They will learn more of its possibilities before the present war is 
ended, and when it is ended, whether to Japan’s advantage or to her 
disadvantage, there will be a rush of commerce to the Far East quite 
unprecedénted in the history of the trade of the world. And Am- 
erica, which is to have the lion’s share“of this trade, cannot handle 
it to advantage without Japanese assistance.” 

What is true of America is also true of the other countries of the 
world. Just as Hongkong has in the past become the distributing 
centre for foreign trade in the Far East, so Japan will be the agency 
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through which foreign countries will do business in the Far East. 
Not that Japan does not expect to ultimately obtain a large share of 
the trade for herself; but until she is able to supply the whole demand 
she is ready to act as middleman for others. This is a policy which 
is based upon sound common-sense, and which will do much to bring 
into the country the wealth necessary for national development, and 
later secure for Japan a premier place in the trading nations of the - 
world. 

_ To be a successful middleman it is absolutely necessary to be on 
good terms with all nations, which is another argument in favor of 
the pursuance of a peaceful policy by Japan. But the greatest of all 
reasons, from her point of view, is that Japan has realized the ne- 
cessity of the drawing together of the world, and stands as the apostle 
of internationalism as against the common idea of individualism 
among nations. It has been recognized that in the future the great- 
est successes are to fall to those who are international in their con- 
ceptions and not insular and individual. This spirit of international- 
ism breathes in every line of the Emperor’s speeches, and can be 
traced in every page of the history of Japan’s foreign relations. It 
has always been considered bad policy to insult or provoke another 
nation, even if that action would result in concrete benefit. Thus 
Japan refused to act with France against China, although at the time 
it seemed a most opportune method of settling several vital diplomatic 
questions. With regard to Australia, whose legislation in excluding 
the Japanese was enacted without consulting the Japanese authorities, 
though it is regarded as a national insult, Japan recognizes the un- 
pleasant duties of internationalism as well as its benefits, and passes 
over the affront until such time as England herself shall right the 
question. It is interesting in this connection to note what the Japanese 
Consul-General in Sydney has to say upon the subject of Japan’s 
position :- 

“We think (he says) we are entitled to recognition as a first-class 
Power, and to treated with proper respect. Our position, viewed 
even from a Western standpoint, entitles us to this. . . . We 
have, during the last half century, made such advances in industry, 
commerce, literature, science, art, medicine, law, and politics (to say 
nothing of our army and navy) as to claim equality with Europeans, 
And we are treated as equals by such nations as Great Britain and 
the United States of America in all international matters, yet Austra- 
lia, which is but a part of the British Empire, affects to regard us as 


inferior.” 
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The Consul-General expressed himself very clearly upon Japan’s 
self-imposed friendship towards other nations :— 

“There is nothing to justify the suspicion that should we be suc- 
cessful in any warlike enterprise which, as in the present case, we 
have been compelled to undertake, we should suffer from “swelled 
head,” and attempt by force of arms to thrust ourselves where we 
should be unwelcome. . . . It has been suggested to me by sev- 
eral Australians, who are not in favor of restricting the Japanese, that 
Japan should retaliate by excluding Australians. I do not under- 
stand the logic of such a proposal. If Australians are narrow- 
minded, that is no reason why the Japanese should not be broad- 
minded.” 

This declaration would seem to indicate that the Japanese con- 
sider their policy of international rectitude so excellent that they are 
not to be tempted into imitating the faults of other nations even to 
reach results necessarily delayed by the perfecting of that system. 
This international sense was strikingly demonstrated during the last 
visit of Marquis Ito to Europe. Asked why‘he was anxious to make 
an agreement with Germany as well as with England, he replied that 
Japan wanted nothing from Germany in the Far East. But since 
nearly all great questions, even if they had their origin in the Far 
East, came to Europe for settlement, he considered it valuable to have 
Germany as a friend, since that State controlled three votes in the 
concert of Europe. And it was from this international standpoint that 
he thought Germany necessary. Evidences of the existence of this 
international spirit might easily be multiplied. Japan has joined 
herself with zest to all the great international institutions, and has 
brought vast improvements to not a few. No great international con- 
gresses are to be found without Japanese delegates, who contribute 
much to the success of the various movements. The Japanese took a 
deep interest in the formation of the Arbitration Tribunal at the 
Hague, and it is worthy of remark that they have already submitted 
a case to this body for decision. Japan has, during the war, adhered 
scrupulously to the rules of the Hague Convention. This has been 
testified to by the American Minister to Japan in a remarkable report 
to his Government. One special point may be mentioned with regard 
to this,-and that is, that whereas the Japanese military authorities 
have furnished regular reports of the prisoners of war taken from the 
Russians, which was laid down as an international necessity, there has 
been practically nothing done on the Russian side in this way, thus 
causing a great deal of unnecessary anxiety and suffering amongst 
the families of soldiers in Japan. And this point is only typical of 
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hundreds of others which might be cited, to demonstrate Japanese 
loyalty to those rules and regulations to which her delegates subscribed 
at the Hagne. A very remarkable exposition of Japan’s international 
feeling and actions was given in an interview which Count Katsura, 
Japanese Prime Minister, accorded to an American missionary re- 
cently. In this he said :— 

“I do not think that any Government in the world at the outbreak 
of war ever took such pains as the Government of Japan has taken to 
emphasize to all the duty of conducting the war in strict accord- 
ance with the principles of humanity and the usages of International 
Law. Immediately upon the opening of hostilities, communications 
were sent to all the Governors of Prefectures, reminding them of their 
responsibilities, and especially with regard to any Russians that might 
be residing within their jurisdiction. Under the authority of the 
Minister of Education, directions were issued by which all the students 
in the Empire, fron’ the young men in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing down to the children in the Primary Schools, have been instructed 
as to the principles and duties to be observed. In addition to this, 
communications were sent to the recognized representatives of all 
the religious bodies in the country—Buddhists, Shintoists, and Chris- 
tians alike—asking them to take pains to discountenance any wrong 
tendencies among the more ignorant of the people. Among the points 
emphasized by the Government are these: That the war is one between 
the State of Japan and the State of Russia; that it is not waged 
against individuals; that individuals of all nationalities, peacefully at- 
tending to their business, are to suffer no molestation or annoyance 
whatever ; and that questions of religion do not enter into the war at 
all.” 

A truly remarkable contrast to the actions of Japan’s adversary! 

In the early days of the new era in Japan, Baron Shibusawa, who 
abandoned his official career in order to develop the commercial side 
of the country, soon discovered that an individual had much less force 
than a combination of individuals. “I soon came to the conclusion that 
the capital of an individual was not large enough to accomplish very 
much, and I then became the means of introducing the company sys- 
tem into Japan.” What Shibusawa did in internal national affairs, 
Japan is determined to do in international. The Japanese have rec- 
ognized that acts of one nation which affect other nations are matters: 
of general international interest, and should be announced to the world 
as such. The war with Russia has been regarded in this light, and 
no efforts have been spared to present to the world a full account 
of the progress of the war, just as official communiqués gave a ré- 
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sumé of the negotiations preceding it. The somewhat unusual course 
was taken of transforming all the Japanese legations throughout the 
world into centres for disseminating news of the war. So admirable 
were the results that it is probable that in the future similar methods 
will be adopted by combatants. All the world is interested, is bound 
to be interested, in a war, and so every effort should be made to supply 
them with accurate news. This system involves a new standard of 
national morality, since it is no use taking the world into your confi- 
dence if afterwards you do things diametrically opposed to your pro- 
testations. It is necessary to be truthful in diplomacy, and to aban- 
don the old policy of suppressio veri, as well as the outright deception 
often considered as one of the essentials. Absolute frankness in in- 
ternational matters is considered in Japan the best policy, but predic- 
tion, even when results are morally certain, has no place in a policy 
of fact. Thus, in the case of the rumor that an ultimatum was to be 
sent to General Kuropatkin, giving him the chance of surrendering 
rather than of being annihilated, there is absolute certainty that such 
a step would not be taken, or the text of the ultimatum sent to the 
Powers, unless the Japanese commanders in the field knew that they 
were in a position to annihilate the Russian army, should the ulti- 
matum be refused. It is this definiteness and certainty about the 
Japanese announcements which make them of such very valuable 
assistance to the national cause; for Internationalism is useless unless 
it be accompanied, or rather founded, upon international morality. 
The war goes on its even course impeded somewhat by the heavy 
rains and torrid heat of this season of the year. Perhaps the most 
significant event is the dispatch of Marquis Oyama to Manchuria as 
commander-in-chief, with Baron Kodama as his chief of staff. Pub- 
lic attention will soon be riveted upon Baron Kodama, and rightly so, 
because to him belongs much of the credit, so far, of the successful 
prosecution of the war. The fact that the Emperor presented him 
with his favorite charger before his departure to the front is a clear 
indication of the importance the Emperor attaches to. his ability. 
There are not wanting those who declare that even the great Admiral 
Togo is but carrying out, in the most praiseworthy style, to be sure, 
the plans and intentions laid down by Baron Kodama. The Baron’s 
presence in Manchuria is conclusive evidence that the culminating 
point of the Japanese strategy is at hand, and that rainy season or no 
rainy season, the great movement against Kuropatkin is on the point 
of reaping its harvest of success. In the Chinese war in Formosa 
and in Japan, Baron Kodama has shown his ability, and it is no rash 
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assumption to say that in him will be found a worthy successor to 
that other Japanese military master-mind, Marquis Yamagata. Slowly, 
but surely, the Japanese circle around Port Arthur has contracted un- 
der the able generalship of General Nogi, who was second in command 
at the taking of the fortress from the Chinese. The pressure on the 
land side and the courage of despair forced the Russian Fleet to sally 
out of the harbor, but the sorties accomplished nothing, and only gave 
the Japanese torpedo-craft another opportunity ‘of displaying their 
skill. This Russian uncertainty it is that has lost so many battles for 
the forces of the Czar; even General Kuropatkin has fallen so far 
under its spell as to allow himself to be out-maneuvered at every point 
by the Japanese. That the Russian Fleet was able to make a sortie at 
all, after the efforts made to block the harbor, testifies abundantly to 
their perseverance and engineering skill. It must be regarded, to a 
great extent, howver, as skill thrown away unless the fleet, when out- 
side, can display greater dash and determination. 

The Vladivostok Squadron has repeated its sorties, with more 
damage to shipping than interruption to the maritime lines of com- 
munication of the Japanese. Admiral Kamimura has been the re- 
cipient of much blame from foreign and Japanese critics, but there 
is little doubt that he is carrying out his share of the naval campaign 
in refusing to be drawn away from the Straits of Korea. Sooner or 
later the Vladivostok Squadron must succumb or be frozen in or out 
of their harbor by the approach of winter. The fall of Port Arthur 
will mean an end to the annoyance of the squadron under Admiral 
Skrydloff or Admiral Besobrasoff. 

Some idea may be gained of the opinion in British circles as to 
the chances of Port Arthur being able to resist the Japanese attack, 
from the fact that already negotiations have been begun with China 
for the purchase of Wei-hai-wei, and possibly some of the adjacent 
territory. The British lease of Wei-hai-wei is granted only for so 
long a time as Port Arthur was in the hands of the Russians, and the 
desire for a more permanent tenure of this harbor is apparently the 
cause for this opening of negotiations. The Japanese authorities have 
not failed to press upon Great Britain the necessity for this step. So 
strongly are they convinced of the value of the place that were the 
British to relinquish it, the Japanese would feel bound to occupy it 
themselves. The value of Wei-hai-wei has always been recognized 
by the Japanese naval and military authorities, and these cannot un- 
derstand why the British have never fortified the place. 

Perhaps, after the purchase of the territory, the British Govern- 
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ment will not persist, in the face of expert opinion, in making of the 
place a mere health resort. China—at least, the Pekin officials—are 
so full of trust in Japan’s good faith as to be discussing the adminis- 
tration of Manchuria and selecting the officials to replace those who 
have fallen hopelessly under Russian influences. Their confidence in 
Japan’s promise to restore the province to them is strengthened by the 
fact that whenever the Japanese Army occupies a Manchurian town, 
the Japanese troops are preceded by a Chinese mission bearing Chi- 
nese banners. The occupation of Dalny by the Japanese was an- 
nounced by the hoisting of Chinese and Japanese flags. If the Chi- 
nese, who are the most vitally interested party, are prepared to trust 
the Japanese promises, it should not be difficult for the other Powers. 
to do the same, having so much less at stake. 


ALFRED STEAD. 
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FIELD MARSHAL SUVAROFF* 


“Attack at once with the first troops to come up.”—Discourse under the Trigger. 


THE military talent of Russia was developed in a marked degree 
during the reign of Catharine II. That queen was to her country 
somewhat the same as Louis XIV. was to France, Frederic II. to 
Prussia, and Charles V. to Spain. It was her policy to encourage 
accomplished generalship, and the greatest of her generals was the 
illustrious Count Alexander Vasilivitch Suvaroff, Prince Italiiski and 
field-marshal-general of Russia. In the eighteenth century, Frederic 
the Great, Charles XII., Prince Eugene, and Marshals Saxe, Villars, 
Miinich, Laudon, and Schwerin, were the foremost masters of the art 
of war in Europe; and, with the sole exception of Frederic of Prussia, 
Marshal Suvaroff may be ranked at the front of these generals in 
capacity to plan and ability to prosecute the most daring, hardy, and 
difficult campaigns. Nor did he lead his troops to victory so often 
because the conditions and circumstances were favorable to his tri- 
umphs, but for the reason that he drew his inspiration from a genius 
seasoned by experience and the practical and perilous instruction of 
the field. His lessons were from life, and as such the soldier reads 
them. 

Alexander Suvaroff was of Swedish extraction. When Peter the 
Great acquired Livonia, Suvaroff’s grandsire entered his service and 
was well received. Basil, this senior Suvaroff’s son and Alexander’s 
father, was employed by the court in diplomatic negotiations ; but his 
pecuniary resources were small, a fact which proved to him the neces- 
sity of qualifying his son by an excellent education to rise in his own 
profession. He had experienced the vicissitudes of courts, and 
deemed those of the camp less desirable. But his son had felt the 
strength and scope of his own powers, and early made choice of a 
calling for himself, that of the sword, the bayonet, and the battle. 
Expostulation was lost upon him; his mind was made up; he would 
be a soldier at whatever cost. Finding this resolution irrevocable, 
his father gave him every aid to follow out his chosen career. Young 
Suvaroff had read and heard much of the great soldiers of Europe 
of his day, and of course, boy-like, had idols and heroes of his heart. 


*Reprinted from the First Series of the Unrrep Service. 
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He had grown familiar with the campaigns of Cesar and Hannibal 
among the ancients, and knew of Charles of Sweden and his reckless 
battles ; but the general who commanded his highest admiration was 
the Italian, Raimondo Montecuculi, that calculating strategist of the 
Austrian service, and author of several military treatises of merit. 

Basil Suvaroff rose to be a general and senator in the Russian ser- 
vice, and his influence enabled Alexander to enroll himself at the age 
of thirteen, in 1742-43 (old and new style), in the Semenov regiment, 
in which he nominally remained two years, while living (not serving) 
an apprenticeship preparatory to receiving a commission. The elder 
Suvaroff had neglected to nominate his son, at his birth, as a soldier 
of the empire, a privilege allowed to the nobles to insure high rank 
for the young officer when he attained an age adapted to his assuming 
it; so that the younger Suvaroff was obliged to pass in person through 
the under grades of private, corporal, and sergeant before attaining 
the rank of subaltern. He was nineteen, therefore, when promoted 
to a lieutenancy in the guards, during the reign of the Empress 
Elizabeth. Despite the delay of this novitiate, however, Alexander 
lost little, having the advantages of nature and tradition in being of 
the military and heroic race of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XIL., 
at a time, too, when the arms of Finland had conquered for them- 
selves the respect and admiration of Europe. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that young Suvaroff is found at the age of twenty-six 
(1757) a lieutenant-colonel in the regular army. From private to 
lieutenant-colonel in the course of a dozen years by regular steps of 
promotion was a rapid ascent, though the process served to graduate 
into thorough soldiership the ambitious young Finn. 

At that hour, Europe was in flames. The fourth campaign of 
the Seven Years’ War was just begun, that weighty coalition of Rus- 
sia, France, and Austria against the hero of Prussia, single-handed. 
It is needless for the purpose of this personal sketch to enter into the 
causes of this giant conflict. An-analysis of its merits belongs more 
to the historian than the biographer. Its battles are now enough for 
us. The engagement of Kiinersdorf, in the campaign of 1759, was 
the first actual field-fight of consequence in which Suvaroff bore a 
part. This battle was distinguished by its dreadful bloodshed and de- 
struction of life. A few hours before the battle, an aide from Ferdi- 
nand of -Brunswick arrived at Frederic’s camp with the account of 
the French defeat at Minden. “As I intend to attack the Russians 
presently,” was the great captain’s reply, “wait here for a short time, 
that you may carry to the duke a piece of news as important as that 
which he has sent to me.” The aide, however, went back with a dif- 
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ferent story. Here young Suvaroff saw the realities of war indeed, 
and for gallantry in action was made a colonel, in no sense shrinking 
from the duties arid dangers of the field, a field which reduced to sixty 
thousand exhausted men the magnificent forces of Prussia, and which 
if it had but been duly followed up would have placed Berlin at the 
mercy of two hundred thousand allied troops flushed with victory 
and thirsty for revenge. But Soltikof was unequal to grasp the for- 
tunes of success, Frederic easily escaped to rouse and rally his king- 
dom to meet the dark emergency, and Prussia was saved for the 
nonce; but in 1760, the Russians under Todleben and Tchernichef 
marched triumphantly to Berlin. Suvaroff was also in this last expe- 
dition, and bore himself well,—as usual. In fact, it was his wont to 
let himself be heard of on every field of battle where he was present. 
Among his minor engagements at this time stands out his attack on 
General Schenkendorf, in the environs of Stargard, at the head of 
eight squadrons of hussars, and the routing of the Prussians with 
heavy loss; and likewise his desperate skirmish with Colonel Cour- 
bieres in command of the advance of Plathen’s division, where he 
turned the tide of defeat by a charge of his Cossacks, repulsing 
the grenadiers, and compelling two battalions of infantry to lay down 
their arms, thus largely contributing to the Prussian discomfiture and 
thwarting the relief of Colberg. These furious affairs obtained for 
Suvaroff the colonelcy of the brave regiment of Astrachan, then in 
garrison at St. Petersburg (August, 1762), which command he held 
at the commencement of the glorious reign of Catharine II., a period 
largely signalized by his own martial exploits. 

The Empress Elizabeth died, and Peter III.: succeeded to the 
throne; but Catharine, his wife, was more of a man than he, and soon 
took from his puerile hand the sceptre and pusillanimous brow the 
crown. No more ambitious woman ever held sway than this. She 
was a thorough Russian. She stood afar up in the north, and looked 
calmly but not without the deepest concern upon the strifes of the rest 
of Europe. The dissensions of Germany and indifference of France 
filled her with the idea of profiting by their dismemberment. She 
might even acquire control of the balance of power in Europe. At 
any rate, it was a political stake worth playing for. The maxim she 
accordingly adopted in furtherance of her ends was, “Divide et 
impera.” Her first victim was Poland. Her next was to be Turkey. 
The former fell,—the latter stood firm. 

Catharine at once began the game with system. She concluded a 
peace with Prussia, recalling her armies from Germany. A corps of 
fifteen thousand, however, halted in Courland, while the rest marched 
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to the borders of Russia. Another body of two thousand troops also 
stopped to garrison Graudentz, a small town in Poland. The Poles 
were in a chaotic state relative to the choice of a sovereign, and Cath- 
arine had determined to decide the matter for them by the partition of 
the country, herself to have the lioness’s share. Imprudent Poland 
guilelessly held out her hands to the fetters craftily forged for her. 
We will not here go into the subject of Poland’s wrongs and ruin 
further than its military bearings warrant. The war of the Con- 
federation had begun. 

At that moment Suvaroff was quartered with his men at the capi- 
tal. In November, 1769, he received imperial orders to march into 
Poland with his Astrachan regiment and another, with the rank of 
brigadier of battalion. Count Weymarn had supreme command of 
the army, a subtle, intriguing man, though an officer of experience. 
On reaching Warsaw they found the Poles as usual, about equally 
divided, in array against each other. Weymarn cut up his army into 
numerous bodies, and detailed these among the various parties of 
insurgents, irrespective of sides, so that thus the spirit of resistance 
was shrewdly checked and kept from spreading. General Suvaroff 
was sent to Lublin, near the centre of the land, with an important 
force, consisting of his own two regiments of infantry together with 
the regiment of Narva, the carabineers of St. Petersburg, a regiment 
of cuirassiers, and another of Cossacks, the whole forming a division 
of which Suvaroff was major-general. The duty assigned him was to 
break up the small armies of Poles in every direction surrounding that 
position. This part he well performed, and finally almost all the im- 
portant operations of the Polish war were planned and put into execu- 
tion by him, to his personal credit with the queen and great popular 
glory. Indeed, his name had by this begun to be known over Europe 
as that of a very skillful strategist. Among Suvaroff’s triumphs here 
worthy of special mention was that over Sava in Lithuania, April 26, 
1771; that over Dumouriez (who was sent by France to interfere in 
behalf of Poland) ; and that over Viomenil (our Yorktown hero) at 
the town and fort of Cracow. On the 5th of August, 1772, a treaty 
was signed at St. Petersburg between Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
which annihilated the liberties of Poland. General Suvaroff returned, 
a hero,-to the feet of the empress, to receive distinguished honors 
(the decoration of the military order of St. George) and the tributes 
of ‘the capital. Suvaroff is said to have been peculiarly proud of re- 
ceiving decorations and marks of royal favor, though seldom wearing 
them, except when their absence would be noticed,—perhaps a 
pardonable vanity, when won by excellence. This soldier’s next cam- 
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paign was against Turkey, Catharine’s second subject of attention 
after her successful subjugation of poor Poland, and one in which 
her doughty champion was not less able gallant laurels to achieve. 

After severe illness, which incapacitated him for active service for 
a season, Suvaroff rejoined the army in April, 1774, with the rank of 
lieutenant-general, the empress having thus properly promoted him. 
Catharine was a wise judge of character, and read her favorite general 
aright. He assumed command of a division of twelve thousand men. 
But little, however, was gained during this campaign, excepting the 
victory won by the Russians near the hamlet of Koslondje. General 
Kamenski, strengthened by Suvaroff with a part of his force, was 
attacked by the Turks under Rais Effendi, their object being to drive 
the Russians from the right bank of the Danube. Suvaroff bore the 
brunt of the assault, but repulsed the Turks, and assailed them in turn. 
The Russians engaged numbered fifteen thousand, the Turks forty 
thousand; but the latter, notwithstanding this vast inequality, were 
completely routed, driven from one post to another, their camp and 
artillery captured, some three thousand of their men killed, and many 
prisoners taken. Its effects were decisive, but the Empress Catharine 
suspended operations at this point, being satisfied with her easy gains 
(of the territory of Asoph, the right to the navigation of the Black 
Sea, a free passage of the Dardanelles, and an acknowledgment of the 
independence of the Crimean and Kuban Tartars), and peace was 
concluded at Kainardji the same year. 

In truth, Catharine had other motives in abstaining from the con- 
quest of Turkey than mere humanity, however. She had fears for her 
own safety at home. Internal dissensions had grown up to an alarm- 
ing extent among the Russian provinces, subjects and sovereign were 
at loggerheads, the queen required her best soldiery about her to pre- 
serve peace in her own realms, and Catharine was too well acquainted 
with the character of her native grumblers to wish to lose an oppor- 
tunity of securing the faithful and valuable services of General Suva- 
roff to guard the sanctity of the throne. He was, accordingly, de- 
tailed with his’ victorious division to dispose of the celebrated Don 
Cossack insurgent Pougatchef. But Russian gold did what Russian 
valor had no time or opportunity to do, Pougatchef was betrayed and 
delivered up by three of his followers, and put to death at Moscow in 
penalty for his crime. After this, the army went into winter quarters 
at Sinbirsk, Suvaroff’s corps being stationed in the departments of 
Penza and Kazan. 

General Suvaroff was now often at Moscow, and a very natural 
consequence of his commingling in social circles there resulted. In the 
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winter of 1775 he married the princess Barba Joanovna, daughter of 
the prince and general Prosorovski, his old companion in arms both in 
Poland and Turkey. This marriage, however, turned out unfortu- 
nately. ,We may at this point take a rapid survey of some of Suva- 
roff’s personal characteristics while the famous soldier is resting for a 
moment from his wars. The general was small of stature, being but 
five feet one inch in height, but closely knit of frame, and extremely 
active. His features were firm, but harsh of expression. Although 
so short, he was manly and military of bearing, priding himself upon 
his soldierly appearance and deportment. In conduct he was odd, 
and even uncouth and brusque, to eccentricity. He allowed himself 
ng self-indulgence or luxury of living, his daily habit being to rise 
at daybreak and rouse his camp by crowing like a cock at the entrance 
of his tent. If he failed to awaken before sunrise, an orderly had direc- 
tions to throw a pail of water over him in his bed as a deserved pun- 
ishment for laziness and a lesson thereafter to be less tardy in getting 
up and setting about the duties of the day. At table, if he lingered 
longer than ten minutes, a soldier was to come in, and, saluting the 
general, say, “It is time to stop eating and drinking.” “By whose 
order?’ was the general’s wonted inquiry. “By that of Marshal 
Suvaroff,” was the reply. “Then,” the general would say, rising, 
“he must be obeyed.” 

That his oddities had some express end in view, even if concealed 
at the moment, is seen from the following anecdote: During the Polish 
campaign, finding himself with a very small body of troops face to 
face with a strong force of the enemy, he discovered a spy among his 
suite, and, with his usual quickness of resources, instantly resolved to 
make use of him to extricate his command from the perilous situation. 
He straightway issued an order of the day, to the effect that at the 
first cock-crowing he should march to the attack. The spy at once 
went over to the other side with the information. The same after- 
noon, however, Suvaroff started up and ran through his camp crowing 
lustily, whereat his troops sprang immediately to arms and rushed 
against the enemy. The Poles were taken by surprise, not expecting 
an assault before next day, and underwent a complete defeat. The 
story goes on to say that the spy was made prisoner and brought to 
the general’s presence for an order for his shooting, but that, on the 
contrary, Suvaroff directed him to be set at liberty, with thanks for 
his involuntary contribution to the good fortune of the enterprise. 
In the art of hood-winking an adversary Suvaroff had no superior. 

The general enjoyed excellent health in the field, the reward of 
temperance, regular exercise, and hardihood of habit. His life was 
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simple. He rose at dawn; buckets of cold water were thrown over 
his body ; and he dressed himself. At eight or nine in the evening he 
dined on the same fare as his army, coarse or sour bread, broth or 
gruel of oatmeal or barley, slices of salt meat, and a scrap of cheese. 
His ordinary drink was a beer made from fermented wheat (called by 
the Russians kislichtschy), and a glass 6f brandy at meals. As soon 
as he had dined, he slept for two or three hours in his chair, then 
woke to work, and only lay down for a couple of hours before morn- 
ing. He usually performed his devotions, after each meal and at 
night when going to bed, before an image of St. Nicholas, Russia’s 
patron saint. Often he preferred the floor to a camp-cot. In the 
field he would sleep on the bare ground. He had no guard about his 
tent, saying, “My whole army are my guard.” The common soldier 
he held as a friend, and was perfectly approachable to him at every 
hour of the twenty-four, generally himself adopting his mode of liv- 
ing from choice while campaigning. These ways of life, for a noble 
who had been indulgently brought up under his father’s roof, were 
thought to be evidences of genius and good will by the soldiery, and 
greatly appreciated and applauded. Consequently, although the stern- 
est of martinets, Marshal Suvaroff was by all odds the most popular 
commander in the Russian army. 

He was charged with cruelty by his enemies, who gave him the 
title of the Cannibal. In his Turkish wars he was obliged, being far 
from reinforcements and supplies, to put to the sword troops who 
might have been made prisoners of war in the heart of Europe; but 
such events he regarded as but the accidents and fortunes of war, and 
entirely governed by exigency, with no fanciful or sentimental privi- 
lege of expediency. War was a game of blood and death, and he 
asked of his captors, if they could take him, only the same treatment 
he had exercised towards his own opponents. But, probably, he was 
correctly nicknamed, being a native of the land of Charles XII., and 
a soldier of the country of Peter the Great, neither of whom are 
celebrated for mercy or pity to the fallen. Poland cannot be re- 
garded as a signal monument of Russian clemency, and Suvaroff was 
the chief agent or instrumient made use of by Catharine for the dis- 
memberment and destruction of the nation of Pulaski, Sobieski, and 
our own Kosciusko. He performed his task thoroughly, and if suc- 
cess is the sole criterion of military merit, discharged no other than 
a soldier’s duty. 

Suvaroff was literally devoted to the death to his empress, Cath- 
arine : her service owned him, body and soul. Said the old marshal, in 
his last moments, with fervor, “I was but a simple soldier; she saw 
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the zeal I had to serve her. I owe her more than life; she gave me 
the means to make myself illustrious. Tell her son that I accept his 
imperial pledge. Look at this portrait of Catharine; it has never 
quitted me. The favor I demand is that it may be buried with me in 
the grave, and remain forever on my heart.” Fidelity and gratitude 
are none too common qualities of character to be passed over lightly in 
estimating the true and inmost nature of this man. The distinction 
of Suvaroff began mainly when he became commander-in-chief, dat- 
ing, perhaps, from the year 1787, when the second Russian war with 
Turkey commenced. In that high grade the independent thought and 
action of his genius more fully asserted itself, not-only in battle, but 
among the political measures of the nations, and his power was felt 
more fully by himself, and impressed the stronger on those whom he 
controlled or opposed in council or the field. With him the interests 
of Russia were pre-eminent, and not to yield to those of all the rest of 
Europe put together,—a thoroughly patriotic principle. 

Suvaroff’s eccentricities have been supposed to have been the result 
of method and purposely adopted. ‘He plays the fool,” said Prince 
Potemkin to the Austrian general Jordis; “but with all his follies he 
is full of spirit and versed in stratagem. He deserves high notice.” 
This was when Suvaroff was a young officer. Catharine herself is 
stated to have said of him, “Almost all the greatest men spoken of in 
history had some peculiarities of habit which neither their own exer- 
tions nor reputation, nor time itself, was ever able to destroy. A man 
of so great a soul, deeply occupied with his designs, no doubt disdained 
to seriously labor in the reformation of slight shades of conduct which 
were of small consequence, and which served, if they were not in- 
tended, to distinguish him from the ordinary crowd.” This remark of 
the empress is reported to have become, to her general, the subject of 
profound reflection, and to have confirmed him in his desire to be con- 
spicuous, even by reason of singularities. The author of a Russian 
sketch of Prince Repnin writes of Suvaroff’s strange mannerisms :— 

“Constancy in their pursuits is the characteristic of great minds. 
From the moment that Suvaroff adopted his resolution until his last 
sigh he was faithful to the system he had chosen. His prophetic mind 
foresaw that as soon as success had crowned his efforts the singularity 
which at -first excited the astonishment, would finally acquire for him 
the confidence of his soldiers. Experience soon established what his 
genius had predicted, and confirmed him in his system by showing the 
influence it produced.” Such is believed to have been the origin of 
those habits and ways of life by which Marshal Suvaroff acquired 
over his soldiery, who had learned little else than how to obey, an 
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ascendency which often led them on to victory and conquest. They 
were expedients which would have been contemptible in a small mind, 
but in a great man even assume the proportions and appearance of 
genius. A Suvaroff might well do what only a successful hero dare 
attempt. 

Returning to our story of Suvaroff’s remarkable career, only the 
merest mention may be made of some of his initial achievements be- 
fore promotion to the commandership-in-chief of the Russian army. 
The Kuban was an extensive province lying between the Sea of 
Azof and Caspian Sea and the mountains of Caucasus. It was in- 
habited by Tartar tribes, similar to those of the Crimea. The posses- 
sion of it would assure to Russia control of the seas in question and 
command of a vast extent of territory densely populated. 

Catharine coveted that province, and, accordingly, dispatched her 
favorite general to the Kuban, at the head of an imperial army of in- 
vaders. Desultory fighting ensued everywhere, but Suvaroff, always 
accustomed to success, took complete possession of the country. It 
was indeed a memorable day when the savage descendants of Geng- 
his Khan, the old conqueror of the Russias, were constrained to bow 
the knee to their former slaves and become the subjects of the colossal 
empire of Catharine. After this signal conquest Suvaroff remained 
some time in the Kuban, building forts, swearing the natives to fealty, 
and drilling new recruits for his flag. He was thus occupied from 
1777 to 1779, a couple of years most profitably spent for the advan- 
tage and commendation of his imperial idol, whose applause came 
gratefully to him from St. Petersburg. In 1783, Suvaroff was given 
command of a fleet equipped at Astrachan for contemplated inter- 
ferences with the English and French occupation of India, but before 
engaging in action with those powers the proposed project became no 
longer desirable and was abandoned. From that period until the year 
1787, when the next Turkish war broke out, Suvaroff passed his life 
in unavoidable quiet. But the time thus lost to practice was devoted 
to the acquisition of more perfect theory in his profession. 

When the Crimea was subdued, Catharine undertook a journey 
thither for the purpose of duly impressing its people with the power 
and grandeur of the Russian empire and its sovereign. She was pio- 
neered through her visit by Prince Potemkin, and the whole Russian 
army was set in motion to swell the train of the empress, being posted | 
in divisions all along the route from Moscow even to the Crimea, with 
the best-known generals at its head. Suvaroff received command of 
the Krementschug division on the Dnieper, a corps consisting of 
twelve thousand infantry and three thousand Cossack cavalry, all 
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newly equipped for the occasion. But a higher honor was in store for 
him, for before he set out from St. Petersburg for Krementschug the 
empress created him first commander-in-chief. This was in Novem- 
ber, 1786. Catharine herself began her journey from the capital Janu- 
ary 18, 1787, but did not reach Krementschug until April, when 
everything was in the most gorgeous readiness for her reception. A 
palace had been built, with superb gardens and graded walks, and the 
whole division performed its maneuvers with precision on a grand 
parade-ground. Before her departure from this point the queen 
distributed her marks of favor with a liberal hand. Suvaroff stood 
apart from the group of recipients, but the empress straightway sum- 
moned him to her side. 

“And you, general,” said she, “do you ask nothing ?” 

“Madame,” answered the grim warrior, “I have only to request you 
to pay for my lodgings.” The sum total was but three rubles, and the 
bill was duly paid, and the marshal’s eccentricity lightly pardoned. It 
was intended as a direct snub to the cupidity of the courtiers who 
crowded about the throne for plunder. 

We need not follow the empress farther on her route. She passed 
over her road safely, returning to St. Petersburg in July. At this 
time Turkey was aflame with jealousy at Russia’s success in the 
Crimea,—always a fruitful branch of contention,—and was ripe for 
hostilities. War was accordingly declared August 18, 1787, by Mus- 
tapha III. Suvaroff was dispatched to Pultowa in the Ukraine to’ 
assemble the army, and Catharine went thither to wish them God- 
speed on their way to the war. The Turks were in possession of 
Oczakof, with a considerable fleet, their intention being to sally forth 
from there and harass the coasts of the Crimea, which were very vul- 
nerable to their assaults. Suvaroff centered his forces at Cherson in 
the month of August. The Turks were eighty thousand strong at 
Oczakof, while ninety thousand more marched to the Danube under 
command of Capudar Pacha. 

It was in this campaign that Suvaroff first brought the bayonet 
into prominent use among the Russians. It became his chief reliance 
and the main weapon of his “children,” as he called his troops. Said 
he in his “catechism :”’— 

“Push hard with the bayonet. The ball will lose its way, the 
bayonet never, The ball is a fool, the bayonet a hero. Stab once, and 
off with the Turk from the bayonet. Stab the second,—stab the 
third—a hero will stab half a dozen. If three attack you, bayonet 
the first, fire on the second, and‘ bayonet the third. Work with your 
bayonet, my children!” 
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Of the Russian army extending from the Ukraine to the Kuban 
Prince Potemkin was generalissimo, having under him Suvaroff, chief- 
commander, and Generals Repnin, Soltikoff, Galitzen, Koutousoff, 
Kaminski, and Paul Potemkin, with others. Prince Potemkin took 
charge of the army of Bessarabia in person, a force alone of one hun- 
dred thousand men. A coalition had been formed with Austria, and 
the Prince of Saxe-Coburg was also in the field with some thirty 
thousand Austrians. The destruction of the Turkish empire in Eu- 
rope was decreed upon a grad scale, as it was the uniform opinion over 
Christendom that it was “the duty of Christian princes to suffer the 
Turk to be in Europe no longer,” and it was solemnly declared by the 
“powers” that while sharing the spoils of those infidels the main ends 
in view were the furtherance of the cause of true religion and the 
avenging the wrongs of mankind. It was a holy war. Joseph II. 
straightway laid siege to Belgrade, invading Servia with one hundred 
and ten thousand men. Everything prognosticated the ruin of the 
Ottoman power, poor, forlorn Turkey, the land of the “Moslem 
dogs,” against the then best troops of the north. However, the 
Turks, always plucky in fight, struck the first blow, and Suvaroff had 
the sole honor of repulsing them. The little fortress of Kinbourn 
stood on a peninsula in front of Oczakof, commanding the entrance 
to the harbor. It was an important position to both the Turks and 
Russians. The pacha of Oczakof embarked six thousand men, with 
orders to his officers to land on the sand-bar out of gunshot of the 
fort. Suvaroff chanced to be on the spot. He had a strong garrison 
in Kinbourn, and a body of soldiery stationed behind it in its shadow. 
He offered no obstacle to hinder the Turks from landing, which they 
did, the boats returning to Oczakof for reinforcements. Six thousand 
Turks marched towards the town to carry it by storm, thinking that 
they had taken the defenders by surprise. But, at the word, three 
regiments of Cossack horse and a regiment of infantry sallied from 
the fort and charged the assailants with fury. The Turks stood firm, 
and a bloody battle ensued, both sides evincing desperate courage, 
amid great carnage from gun, sabre, and bayonet. Largely out- 
numbered the Russians could hardly keep their ground, and their 
position was rapidly becoming critical. Writes De Laverne, in his 
fine work on Suvaroff, “The superiority of their tactics was at this 
moment of no service, for every maneuver was impracticable. Crowd - 
was opposed to crowd. The intrepid Suvaroff fought in the midst of 
his soldiers, sword in hand. His horse was killed under him, and he 
himself at last received a musket-ball in the shoulder. The wound was 
washed and bound up by a Cossack, and he returned to battle. His 
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aspect, his voice, inspired his sinking troops with fresh courage. Re- 
animated by his presence, they persisted in the fight until time was 
afforded to a reinforcement of ten squadrons of light dragoons and 
some infantry, which had been sent for by Suvaroff, to arrive upon the 
field of battle. The cavalry decided the contest. The Turks, already 
in confusion, were not able to sustain the shock of a body of horse 
which charged them in column without giving the smallest time for 
preparation. Flight was impossible, and they fought in despair, dying 
bravely on the ground. The few that escaped to the water-side not 
being able to find their boats, were driven by the Cossacks into the 
waves or cut to pieces on the shore. The loss of the Russians was of 
course considerable, and an immense number of them were wounded. 
On the occasion of this victory, which was the first in the war, a 
Te Deum was solemnly chanted at St. Petersburg, and the empress 
wrote with her own hand a flattering letter to Suvaroff.” So severe 
a loss and lesson was this action to the Turks that they made no more 
descents of that sort for the rest of the war. The cost was too great. 
It was during this campaign, and in the spring and summer of 1788, 
that John Paul Jones, our American commodore, in command of part 
‘of the Russian fleet under the Prince of Nassau, gallantly flogged the 
Turkish navy at Oczakof, which stronghold finally fell on the 6th 
of December of that year. 

General Suvaroff had a severe siege with his wound, the surgeon’s 
knife having to be used so freely that a fearful fever followed upon 
the removal of gangrene, and brought him to the brink of dissolution ; 
but the hardihood of his constitution carried him past the crisis, and in 
the course of some weeks he was able to make a journey to St. Peters- 
burg and receive the gifts and gratulations of the empress in person. 
Catharine, as she could not increase his rank, presented him a plume 
of diamonds for his helmet. Here the hero spent the winter, but in 
the month of March again returned to the army, then at Jassy. He 
was ordered to co-operate with his corps in the offensive movements 
‘of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg, who with part of the Austrians in 
Moldavia was co-operating with the force in Servia commanded by 
Marshal Laudon. The object of these operations was, first the sub- 
jugation of Servia, next of Wallachia, then of Moldavia, and last of 
Bulgaria, if the season allowed. But all of these plans failed, and 
Suvaroff could but cover the Austrian provinces themselves from in- 
vasion in turn by the exasperated enemy. He had learned in the 
field to fight the Turks with effect ; indeed, he and they were natural- 
born foes judging by the fruit of their intercourse. In his discourse 
“Under the Trigger,” drawn up by him just after this war, a copy 
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of which “catechism” was transmitted by the Russian government to 
every regiment in the service, says he :— 

“Stab once, and off with the Turk from the bayonet. Even when 
he’s dead you may get a scratch from his sabre. If the sabre is near 
your neck, dodge back one step and push on again. 

“Booty is a holy thing. If you take a camp, it is all yours. If 
you take a fortress, it is all yours. At Ismail, besides other things, the 
soldiers shared gold and silver by handfuls. 

“The attack behind is very good only for a small corps to get 
round. Heavy battle in the field against regular troops. In squares 
against Turks, and not incolumns. It may happen against Turks that 
a square of five hundred men will be compelled to force its way 
through a troop of six or seven thousand, with the help of small 
squares on the flank. In such a case it will extend in a column. 

“The Turk has also hands, but he knows not the Russian bayonet. 
Draw out the line immediately and instantly attack with cold arms. . . 
Cossack cavalry will go through anything. 

“In the last campaign the Turk lost seventy-five thousand well- 
counted men, perhaps not less than one hundred thousand. He fought 
desperately and artfully, and we lost not a full thousand.. There, 
gentlemen, you behold the effect of military instruction. Officers, 
what a triumph!” 

On the 21st of July, 1789, the battle of Forhani was fought and 
won by the Russians and Austrians over the Turks,—the former being 
commanded by Suvaroff,—the only noted event of the summer; and 
in September the bloody battle of Rymnik took place. The Turkish 
centre, under the grand vizier in person, was covered by the village 
of Boscha, but was cut by Suvaroff, who thus separated the massed 
main body from one of its flanks, rendering useless the formidable 
artillery train which had been gathered at that point. Upon Suvaroff’s 
arrival at the front, the Turks, already demoralized by the Austrian 
attack, broke in flight to the forests back of their position and a little 
to the right of their camp. The general at once saw, with his marvel- 
ous intuition, that the field was already won, but that the Austrians 
had failed to secure their victory by following it up in force. He 
accordingly marched straight on the wood where the Turks made 
their stand. His infantry advanced in column, animated by the 
voice and gestures of their general. 

“My children,” shouted he to his soldiers as they charged the ° 
enemy’s intrenchments, “look not at the eyes of your foe, but at his 
breast,—it is there that your bayonet must rest.” 

His cavalry supported the infantry, and, while the latter were em- 
' 
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ploying the attention of the Turks, rode through the wood and galloped: 
in behind the earth-works. In the meantime the Austrians had 
arrived to the support, and the simultaneous assault of both forces 
was made. The enemy, after an hour’s hard fighting, gave way; the 
cavalry charged them with vigor, and the slaughter became dread- 
ful, as it was necessary to thus diminish the superior numbers of the 
Turks. Twelve thousand were slain or driven into the river Rymnik 
and drowned; the camp fell into the hands of the conqueror, an im- 
mense booty being secured, and the Turkish forces fled or were made 
prisoners of war. That army amounted to one hundred and ten 
thousand and the Russians and Austrians together to about thirty 
thousand. The results of the campaign were signal. Bender and 
Belgrade capitulated, the Russians went into winter quarters at Ber- 
lat, while the Turks, disheartened, painfully rallied their resources 
for another struggle in the spring. Suvaroff was rewarded with 
honors. Catharine bestowed upon, him the surname of Rymnikski, 
presenting him with a splendid sword and a laurel branch of diamonds 
for his casque. She also created him a count of the empire and sent 
him the grand military order of St. George. Joseph II., of Austria, 
gave him the dignity of count of ‘xe German empire likewise. 

In April, 1790, active hostilities were resumed, with small suc- 
cess. Potemkin laid siege to Ismail, on one of the mouths of the 
Danube (that “beautiful blue” river so often reddened by men), but 
this stronghold of the Moslems, well stored and garrisoned, was as 
firm at the end of half a year’s siege as when it was first begun. It 
was regarded as the last bulwark of the “infidels,” a post to be 
equally well attacked and defended respectively by Russian and Turk; 
and the Russians, in despair, were about to give up the attempt and 
go into winter quarters after their six or seven months of failure, 
when Suvaroff was suddenly ordered to move in front of Ismail with 
his army corps and assault the fortifications at the point of the bayo- 
net. From Galatz he instantly set out, passed the Pruth with what 
force he had with him, sending out scouts to order up any and all 
troops in the vicinity at the quickstep. Ribas, general of the Russian 
fleet, was at the mouth of the Danube. 

This final achievement of Suvaroff in the Turko-Russian war of 
that date was the one which gave a predominant coloring to his repu- 
tation in Western Europe, affording a fine display of the great cap- 
tain’s military powers and prowess. He advanced promptly with 2 
few regiments, marching to the front at a moment’s notice in strict 
obedience and conformity with his own familiar precept of “attack 
instantly with whatever arrives,” thus enforcing and illustrating the 
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supreme importance in war of the exercise of energy, enterprise, and 
the do-something principle in the face of the foe. Suvaroff’s trigger- 
discourse is a very essential primer for the professional soldier. The 
drill-officer is told to thus instruct his squad as it is drawn up in line 
before him: 

“Heels close,—knees straight! A soldier must stand like a dart. 

“A soldier’s step is twenty-eight inches; in wheeling, forty-two 
inches. 

“Join elbows in front,—first rank three steps from the second,— 
in marching, two! Keep your distances well! 

“Give the drum room! 

“Fire seldom, but fire sure! Be sure your ball’s in your gun. In 
the attack there’s no time to load again. 

“When you fire, aim at their guts, and fire about twenty balls. We 
lose not one ball in thirty,—in light and heavy artillery, not one in 
ten. ; 

“If you see the match on a gun, run up to it instantly. The ball 
will fly over your head,—the gun is yours, the gunners are yours. Cut 
them down on the spot. 

“To the yielding give quarter. It’s a sin to kill without reason. 
They are men like you. 

“Die for the sake of the Virgin for your mother (the empress), 
—for the royal family! The church prays for those that die, and 
those who survive have honor and reward. 

“Bully not the inoffensive inhabitant! He gives us meat and 
drink. The soldier is not a robber.” 

On the 11th of December, 1790, when Suvaroff was sixty years 
old, he fought the famous battle of Ismail. On the gth he sent a 
summons for surrender to the pacha commandant, who coolly coun- 
seled the Russians to retire and not encounter the inclemency of the 
coming season. On the 1oth a last demand was made, when the 
Turk replied in anger,— 

“The Danube shall stop its course and the heavens bend to the 
earth sooner than Ismail surrender to the Russians.” 

Suvaroff then gave notice that if a white flag was not hung out the 
same day he pledged his word that he would take the town by assault 
and put the garrison to the sword. He next assembled his generals 
and arranged the plan of attack. Accordingly, at three o’clock in the 
morning of the 11th, a musket was fired from the general’s tent as a 
signal to prepare for action. At four a second musket was fired, a 
signal to form for the advance. And at five a third musket was fired, 
the signal to march to the assault. At the sound the whole army was 
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set in motion in six columns. The squadron under Ribas was formed 
in three lines and pushed on towards the-town. The Russian force 
was thus commanded: left, three columns, Paul Potemkin, the prince’s 
cousin; right, three columns, Sanroilof, lieutenant-general; at the 
centre was the commander in chief, Suvaroff, a host in himself. Many 
strangers of eminence were with the fleet, Prince de Ligne, Count 
de Langeron, and Duke de Fransac, each having the honorary rank of 
colonel in the Russian: service. 

The Turks permitted the six columns to approach their outlying 
breastworks to within a hundred yards unmolested, when they saluted 
them with a general cannonade of grape-shot, which cut them fear- 
fully to pieces but did not stop their onset. They came to the banks 
of the wet ditch, steadily under fire, threw in their fascines, rushed 
across, and reached the defenses, where they swiftly raised their lad- 
ders, and ran rapidly up the works with fury. At half-past five 
o’clock the second column, under Major General Lascy, was upon the 
ramparts; and at six o’clock the first and third columns were on the 
walls. The sixth column, under Major General Kutusof, was detained 
by the effort to help on the fourth and fifth columns, which were made 
up of raw recruits. By eight o’clock, however, all the Russian col- 
umns had mounted the walls of Ismail. 

The fighting thus far had been desperate and deadly, but desul- 
tory. Most of the fourth and fifth columns consisted of young peas- 
ants who had never seen real warfare before (and Suvaroff’s was very 
real), and not knowing the valor of the Turks, had been cut down by 
their cimeters in the ditch at the foot of the earth-works, the Turks 
having sallied out on seeing their confusion. But now a different 
kind of conflict was to be waged. The Russians flung themselves 
from the walls within the fortifications, and fought the enemy hand to 
hand in turn. The Turks made a most obstinate resistance, even the 
women striking with short swords at the soldiers, and mingling wildly 
in the ranks among the men. So desperate, indeed, was the courage 
of the Turks that it was noon before the Russians were able to cleave 
their way over the heaps of killed and wounded to the square of the 
citadel. And here they found their steps arrested by a strong body 
of Crimean Tartars under the brother of the khan, who would not 
yield, but fell to the last man with wounds upon the stones. But by 
2 p. M. the Russians were masters of Ismail. The Turkish com- 
mander was killed, with almost all his officers and three-quarters of 
his garrison. By four o’clock the slaughter of armed citizens by the 
cavalry had ceased, but, as agreed, the town was given up to the 
brutality of the soldiery during the space of three days. Suvaroff 
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was victorious and Ismail had fallen. Said the conqueror in his 
report of the success to his sovereign,— 

“The haughty Ismail is at your feet ;” and to Prince Potemkin he 
wrote,— 

“Glory to God and your excellency, the town is taken. J am in it. 
The Russian flag is waving on the minarets of Ismail. All is ours.” 

The loss of the Turks summed up to thirty-three thousand killed 
and wounded and ten thousand prisoners of war. The Russian cas- 
ualties were two thousand killed and two thousand five hundred 
wounded. Some six thousand women and children were carried off to 
Russia to augment the population of that empire. 

Says a Frenchman, an officer of dragoons, speaking of Suvaroff 
and Ismail, “As Suvaroff began to be celebrated throughout Europe 
just as the revolution broke out in France, and as the noble and loyal 
warrior declared himself firmly opposed to the principles of the revo- 
lutionists, it is amusing to contemplate the rage of our writers against 
him. If we credit their account, he was a barbarian, a cannibal with 
the manners of a Calmuck, who obtained his victories merely by a 
profusion of blood. They say that he was guilty of so many cruelties 
at Ismail that he received the title of Muley Ismail, in allusion to 
Muley, the emperor of Morocco, the most cruel of men. But we 
should like to hear their reply if they were asked to relate some in- 
stances of his cruelty. What! Is a general cruel because, to excite 
his troops to perform an action requiring almost supernatural cour- 
age, he promises them the plunder of a town, and keeps his word? 
Is he cruel because he cannot in an instant arrest the fury of his 
soldiers against an enemy who had just exposed them to a thousand 
dangers? To whom can such idle tales be told? Not to military 
men,—not to men acquainted with the history of all ages,—not to 
philosophers. All these will tell you that war is a scourge, and that 
if there is any way to alleviate its horrors it is by carrying it on with 
energy. This cruel savage, this Tartar, had really a thousand good 
traits of character. He treated his prisoners with humanity,—he was 
adored by his soldiers—he was religious, frank, honest, magnani- 
mous, and, above all, fair-minded. But he had one inexpiable fault. 
He despised the new constitutions and new men of Poland and of 
France.” 

The fall of Ismail led to the preliminaries of a peace, in spite of 
the warlike tendencies of the prime minister, Potemkin; and a treaty 
was definitely concluded at Jassy in December, 1791, with the con- 
cession and accession of the Kuban, the Crimea, and the territory to 
the Dniester to Russia, or all that country formerly known as Little 
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Tartary. Suvaroff was appointed governor of the freshly acquired 
provinces. He had reached the acme of glory and pre-eminence in 
his native land. His queen had showered every honor in her gift 
upon the doughty captain of her armies. In an age of a Hoche, a 
Moreau, and a Wurmser, he was in the front rank of warlike veterans 
in Europe. But, like Bliicher, many of his greatest triumphs were to 
be won when he was in the neighborhood of threescore years and ten. 
This hero of Spartan simplicity of habit, at seventy, was still a hale 
and hearty man, able to bear the hardships of the field and the respon- 
sibilities of campaigns. With Washington and Wellington, he was 
made of iron. Truly, there were giants in those days. 

Suvaroff’s military knowledge and skill as a general were heartily 
laughed at as empirical by the old-fashioned tacticians of a date before 
him and Napoleon. ‘This young man,” said the European marshals 
of General Bonaparte, “has not the first rudiments of strategy. He is 
wholly ignorant of the art of war. He does not advance by rule or 
even the elementary principies.” Suvaroff was also thus superiorly 
criticized until success earned him respect and recognition for soldier- 
ship. Suvaroff was wont to declare that “all military tactics could be 
expressed in three words,” namely, Forward and Strike (stoupai i bt). 
His career, however, shows him to have been possessed of every 
needful knowledge in his profession to a remarkable degree. He 
hated mere maneuvering for no practical purpose, but believed in 
striking hotly and heavily home with the least possible loss of time 
and wind. He was a quick and hard hitter. Ingenuity of inception, 
promptitude in execution, celerity of plan and action, and great bold- 
ness of movement “under the trigger” constituted his chief code of 
war. 
“A battle in the field has three modes of attack,” says he, in his 
“cathechism,”— 

“1, On the wing, which is weakest. If a wing is covered by wood, 
‘it is nothing,—a soldier will get through. Through a morass it is 
more difficult. Through a river you cannot run. All kinds of in- 
trenchments you may jump over. 

“2. The attack in the center is not profitable, except for cavalry, 
to cut them in pieces,—or else they'll crush you. 

“3. The attack behind is very good. . . . There are God-for- 
getting, windy, light-headed Frenchmen,—if it should ever happen 
‘to us to march against them, we must beat them in columns. 

“The battle upon intrenchments in the field. The ditch is not deep, 
—the rampart is not high. Down in the ditch! Jump over the wall! 
Work with your bayonet! Stab! Drive! Take them prisoners! 
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Be sure to cut off the cavalry, if any are at hand! At Prague the 
infantry cut off the cavalry, and there were threefold and more in- 
trenchments, and a whole fortress—therefore we attacked in col- 
umns. 

“The storm. Break down the fence! Throw wattles over the 
holes! Run as fast as you can! Jump over the palisades! Cast 
your fagots (into the gap)! Leap into the ditch! Lay on your 
ladders! Scour the columns! Fire at their heads! Fly over the 
walls! Stab them on the ramparts! Draw out your line! Put a 
guard to the powder-cellars! Open one of the gates! The cavalry 
will enter on the enemy! Turn his guns against him! Fire down 
the streets! Fire briskly! There’s no time to run after them! When 
the order is given, enter the town! Kill every enemy in the streets! 
Let the horse hack them! Enter no houses! Storm them in the open 
places where they are gathering! Take possession of the open places! 
Put a capital guard! Instantly put pickets to the gates, to the, pow- 
der-cellars, and to the magazines! When the enemy has surrendered, 
give him quarter! When the inner wall is occupied, go to plunder!” 
This, under the direction of Suvaroff, must have been a very spirited 
performance. And now came up a new war, or rather, the revival of 
an old one. 

Poland, though subjugated, was still unsubdued. She looked upon 
Russia as her worst enemy notwithstanding the apparent amity be- 
tween them promised by treaty. The Poles were about to make 
another bold dash for freedom and nationality. Austria favored this 
project almost openly, and Prussia was far from disapproving the 
design. It seemed as if every nation of Europe had some selfish end 
in view in the matter, though jealousy and fear at the magnitude of 
the Russian empire predominated. And Catharine again determined 
to annihilate the liberties of Poland forever. She accordingly en- 
couraged the assembling of the confederation at Grodno in April, 
1793, its object being ostensibly to revoke whatsoever had been done 
at the convention of Warsaw in 1791. Both Russian and Prussian 
troops were poured into Poland in numbers irresistible. Unfor- 
tunately, the foremost Polish patriots at the moment were in exile. 
Thaddeus Kosciusko was in Germany. Joseph Poniatowski was in 
Italy. Others were in various foreign countries. 

In the month of March, 1794, however, Kosciusko rejoined his 
companions in arms, himself an officer of high reputation, having - 
received a practical education in a school of heroism and military 
virtue flushed by success,—that of Washington,—and Poniatowski 
made homeward haste to cast in his fortunes with his comrades of 
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old. Five thousand men were in the field, and with Poniatowski and 
Kosciusko at their head a gallant victory was won over the Russians 
at Cracow, which glorious event fairly intoxicated the Poles with 
patriotic and military ardor. General Ignovelstrom, in command of 
the Russians at Warsaw, was attacked, and the garrison, two thous- 
and strong, was put to the sword. Everywhere this example was 
imitated, and throughout the provinces the Russians were overcome, 
and either massacred or captured... Then Russia arose to the emer- 
gency, hurrying Suvaroff to the front with an ample army of 
revenge. In May he set out from Cherson with ten thousand troops, 
and by forced marches hastened forward to the scene of slaughter. 
He hedged in the insurrection, and began operations by quelling its 
violence as peaceably as possible. In fifteen days he disarmed over 
eight thousand men within an area of six hundred square miles with- 
out loss of a single life. This vigilant process was pushed on through ° 
the summer with success, when Suvaroff issued a general order to 
the various Russian corps commanders scattered among the provinces 
to meet him with their forces at Varkovitz; and he himself left Wei- 
merof, August 14, 1794, for the rendezvous with eight thousand 
five hundred men in his command. He is described, during this 
march of eight days, and of over two hundred and fifty miles, through 
a continuance of rain, after the following fashion: “Always at the 
head of his army, lightly clad, mounted on a little Cossack horse, 
eating what his soldiers ate, and sleeping in the midst of them, he 
taught them that it was necessary to brave every difficulty for the 
service of their sovereign and the honor of their country, and that 
this duty was so imperative that their general did not think himself 
exempted from fulfilling it in all its severity.” They duly arrived at 
Varkovitz, where a month’s rations were served to the soldiery. 
Leaving Varkovitz, the army proceeded to Koval, eighteen miles off, 
where the last of the expected corps joined them, when the whole 
‘force under Suvaroff amounted to about twelve thousand men. His 
purpose was to find and fight the Polish general Sirakovski who had 
a force of twenty thousand combatants in the field. 

During the march in search of Sirakovski, Suvaroms command 
was pioneered by a fine body of eight hundred Cossacks, for whom 
the general had a particular esteem. He evidenced this partiality by 
frequently. adopting their dress, by riding one of their steeds, by 
speaking their tongue, and by being surrounded by them. Above all 
he admired their coolness and courage in the charge, their endurance: 
and fortitude in the field, their fidelity and zeal in executing the com- 
mands of their chief, and their perfect horsemanship in battle. Suv- 
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aroff knew that he had no better soldiers for the discharge of all the 
duties of army life in camp or in action than they, and the Cossacks 
were grateful to their chosen general for the value he put upon them 
and the prominence he had given them in the Russian service. They 
were mutual friends. 

General Sirakovski was near Kronperizc with a division eighteen 
thousand strong, and posted in a very advantageous position behind 
a wide marsh, with woody hills on both wings. Suvaroff soon ascer- 
tained where the Poles were resting in readiness for battle, and 
marched towards them. He saw at a glance that he must either turn 
their flank, for which he had not enough force, in order to hold them 
in check where they stood, for which he had not the time, or to with- 
draw. But Suvaroff never retreated. So he decided to advance to 
the attack. A volume printed in Germany, called “Campaigns of the 
Austro-Russians in Italy in 1799,” contains the best account of Suv- 
aroft’s double conflict with Sirakovski. The following is an abstract 
of the action as there given in full: 

The Russian infantry crossed the marsh under the enemy’s galling 
fire. Their impetuosity knew no check. From some adjacent cabins 
they tore planks and beams, using them as foot-bridges over the - 
slough. Only four pieces of cannon could be got over, and these 
had to be carried on the shoulders of the men. Three squadrons of 
hussars and all the Cossack horse passed over, to hurl themselves upon 
the wings as the infantry engaged the centre. The enemy stood firm 
in line of battle. 

When the word was shouted, the Russians formed with what 
order they were able, climbed the hill, and advanced to the assault 
at the quick charge. They were warmly welcomed with grape-shot. 
Discharging a few volleys in return, the Russians fell upon the ad- 
verse lines with their favorite weapon, the bayonet. The Poles de- 
fended their position with great gallantry, but were soon thrown into 
disorder, with heavy loss. Sirakovski was reduced to a retreat. 
Forming a solid squad of his infantry, with his cavalry on both flanks, 
he retired slowly and in close column. At this movement the Cossack 
horse came up from back of the woods, having waded the marsh up 
to their haunches in mire, and charged either flank of the enemy 
with their accustomed ferocity. The Poles were sabred, speared, and 
driven off to the forest in disorder, when, luckily for them, night fell 
and put an end to the pursuit, although they had left upon the field 
three thousand of their officers and men. The Russian loss was only 
a hundred and twenty-five killed and less than a couple of hundred 
wounded. In this little action the bayonet was the chief weapon 
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used, though sabres and lances were likewise brought to bear. Su- 
varoff was again a victor, but not a captor, so at midnight his army 
was again in motion to seek the foe, who were falling back on Brzesc, 
some fifty miles off, a town on the river Bugg. ; 

The Polish general here brought a battery to bear on the bridge, 
which was also protected by a regiment stationed upon it. But 
Suvaroff found it practicable to ford the stream, which he did, and 
threw his forces at once.forward into fight. General Schewitsch was 
sent with cavalry against the Polish left wing, and General Islinief, 
with infantry and cavalry, against the right, while Suvaroff marched 
on the centre, sheltered somewhat by the scanty settlements of 
Koroschin. Schewitsch charged, with twenty-four squadrons, the 
left flank of more than three thousand men, cutting it completely to 
pieces. Islineif, at the same instant, stormed the masked batteries on 
the Polish right, while Suvaroff advanced on the centre, after sending 
a strong force of Cossacks and chasseurs to cut off the retreat of the 
foe. So active were the operations that the battle was over by two in 
the afternoon, after a struggle of six hours. Of all the Poles (thirteen 
thousand in number, of whom three thousand were mounted) not 
more than three hundred escaped, while only five hundred were made 
prisoners. Some twelve thousand were killed or wounded, and all 
their artillery of twenty pieces was taken, together with their stand- 
ards and small arms. In this action the Russians lost five hundred 
and fifty killed, but many wounded, though most, inconsiderably. Of 
this battle, says the writer of the work on which I have drawn :— 

“Suvaroff repeated at Brzesc before Sirakovski, as an old and 
experienced general, the same maneuver which he had performed at 
Landskron, before Dumouriez, as a young warrior entering upon 
service. It was attended with equal success.” It was a severe blow 
to the Polish arms. The Prussians had defeated Kosciusko at Macie- 
jowice, and Makranovski was flying before De Fersen, who was soon 
enabled to join Suvaroff, and take part with him in the engagement 
at Kobylka. There the lines were laid for the final and famous battle 
of Praga, so fatal to the freedom of Poland. 

Suvaroff was now at the head of twenty-two thousand victorious 
troops, fifteen thousand of whom were infantry and seven thousand 
cavalry, the. flower of the Russian forces. Makranovski had in- 
trenched himself at Praga with thirty thousand Poles and a hundred 
cannon and mortars. Praga is an extensive suburb of Warsaw, on 
the right bank of the Vistula. It was defended, outside the city walls, 
by a triple row of intrenchments. 

Suvaroff possessed himself of a plan of the place and its defenses, 
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and prepared for the assault (for he seldom stooped to a siege) by 
issuing the following order of details, which merits being given in 
full: 

“Ist. The army will march from Kobylka for Praga in three 
distinct columns, the 22d October (1794), at five in the morning, 
and arriving by different roads, will encamp in a circle around the 
town. 

“2d. The right wing will be commanded by Lieutenant-General 
Derfeldan, the centre by Lieutenant-General Potemkin, and the left 
wing by Lieutenant-General Baron de Fersen. 

“3d. In the course of the night, after the army shall have formed 
its encampment, there shall be erected in front of each corps, batteries, 
which are immediately to play upon the enemy. The object of these 
batteries is to lead the enemy to believe that a regular siege is in- 
tended, and to afford to officers and chiefs of columns an opportunity 
to reconnoitre, under the protection of the cannon, the places of ren- 
dezvous of the columns and the points of attack. 

“4th. The assault will be made in the night of the 23d-24th 
October, in seven columns. Four columns will bear upon the right, 
two on the centre, inclining to the left, and one column on the left to 
the bank of the Vistula. 

“sth. Each column shall be preceded by one hundred and twenty- 
eight sharpshooters and two hundred and seventy-two pioneers. The 
first will carry the outposts of the enemy without firing, protect the 
pioneers, and engage with the enemy on the ramparts while the ap- 
proaches to it are cleared. The pioneers will clear the way of obstruc- 
tions, and carry fascines, hurdles, and ladders. Besides these pion- 
eers, about thirty workmen with intrenching-tools shall be attached 
to each battalion. 

“6th. The first column of the right wing, so soon as the intrench- 
ments are forced at the point of the bayonet, shall cut off commu- 
nication and retreat of the enemy by the bridge. 

“7th. The second and third columns, as soon as they have taken 
the batteries and works, will draw up in order of battle in the great 
square. 

“8th. The fourth column, having overcome all obstacles in its way 
and taken the two cavaliers, will take possession immediately of the 
park of artillery. 

“oth. The three last columns shall attack half an hour later, that 
the enemy, who is known to be more numerous on his right, may be 
called off to the other wing, and thus insure the success of the opera- 
tion. The seventh column is particularly ordered to march to the 
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assault in the direction of the island in the river, and to send a de- 
tachment, if it is possible, to the left along the bank of the Vistula, 
to aid the first column in cutting off the retreat of the enemy by the 
bridge. 

“roth. Immediately upon the columns clearing the intrenchments, 
they will form on the open space within and fall upon the enemy with 
the sabre and bayonet. 

“11th. The reserves of each column, composed of two battalions 
and two squadrons, and the conductors of the artillery of regiments 
forming the columns, will march in line one hundred and fifty paces 
in the rear of each column, will form immediately on the parapet of 
the outer intrenchment, and clear a passage with their laborers and 
pioneers for the cavalry. 

“ 2th. As soon as the columns have carried the second intrench- 
ment they will scour the streets of Praga and disperse the enemy with 
the bayonet, without stopping for trifling objects or entering houses; 
at the same time the reserves shall occupy the second intrenchment in 
the manner and with the same purpose as directed for the first. 

“13th. At the same time all the field artillery, composed of eighty- 
six pieces of canrion, shall occupy the outer intrenchment, supported 
by a third of the whole cavalry; the remainder of the cavalry will be 
posted on the wings, observing their proper distance. 

“t4th. The Cossacks will preserve the stations assigned them be- 
hind the columns. Those between the fourth and fifth columns, at 
the commencement of the assault, will approach to the rampart, shout- 
ing hurrah! And those stationed on the banks of the river will main- 
tain their respective posts, forming a semi-circle. 

“15th. It will be necessary to act with great energy against all 
those in arms; but the inhabitants, all those without arms, and those 
who demand quarter, must be spared. 

“16th. As soon as resistance is over, a spot will be selected proper 
for the erection of batteries, on which the artillery will be mounted, 
and a cannonade immediately opened upon Warsaw.” 

Suvaroff had arrived before Praga at eleven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of October 22. On the succeeding night the Russian batteries 
were planted, and at daybreak on the 24th they began to play upon 
the defenders, and were instantly answered by a rapid and steady 
fire from the intrenchments. On the 25th, at five in the morning, the 
Russians advanced to the assault in their seven columns as designed. 
They rushed on, scaled the works, and charged the infantry and cav- 
alry within, slaying two thousand on the spot, and making as many 
more prisoners. A thousand Poles flung themselves into the Vistula 
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and were drowned. The inside intrenchments were then carried at 
the point of the bayonet with great bravery. Between two and three 
thousand Poles were here cut to pieces, among them a regiment of 
five hundred Jews, with the sole exeeption of their colonel, Hirchko. 
The bridge was seized. The Russians then ran into the town, filling 
the streets and public squares with slaughter. Many thousands were 
slain on the banks of the Vistula, while many more thousands were 
captured. Three thousand five hundred men perished by fire and 
water under the affrighted eyes of the inhabitants of Warsaw, who 
hopelessly read in the event the doom, destruction, and desolation of 
Poland. Praga was fired, and much of it burned to ashes, amid the 
consternation of its people. By nine in the morning of the 26th, after 
five hours’ fighting, the battle was over, and the capital at the mercy 
of the conqueror, a helpless mass of humanity! Thirteen thousand 
Poles were dead in the trenches of the town, two thousand five hun- 
dred were drowned in the flood, and the number of prisoners was 
fourteen thousand five hundred and eighty-three. The flower of the 
youth of Poland had perished. The Russian loss was as usual under 
Suvaroff’s precipitancy but about five hundred and eighty killed and 
nine hundred and sixty wounded. All of the Polish artillery was 
taken. Says De Laverne of the victor after the action :— 

“Suvaroff established his headquarters just outside the intrench- 
ments, adjoining the park. His generals and superior officers re- 
paired to him, and after mutual congratulations the general caused a 
light refreshment to be served on the spot, to which he invited the 
Polish generals who were taken prisoners. After the repast he 
reposed some hours upon some straw, and the simple tent of a common 
soldier was pitched for him for the next night.” It was a triumph 
of fate for Russia. By the 7th of November, 1794, Poland was prone 
at the feet of Catharine II., her armies scattered and her liberties 
gone. Early in December the conqueror again arrived at St. Peters- 
burg, to be received by his empress with illustrious distinction. She 
gave him the Taurida palace, and servants from the royal household 
to attend upon him. No hero has ever been honored with greater 
favors by his sovereign than was Suvaroff. But he was now near the 
end of his highest elevation, at a moment, too, when his own am- 
bition, and that of his queen, sought its gratification in further war- 
fare. 

“Matouchka soudarina (Lady and Mother),” said the resistless 
soldier, “let me march against the French.” 

On the 6th of November, 1796, the Empress Catharine, after a 
sound night’s sleep, a comfortable breakfast, and cheerful conversa- 
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tion at the table, without any observable symptoms of sickness, was 
found in her chamber by her ladies-in-waiting .on the floor in a fit of 
apoplexy, and died in the course of the next night. So sudden an 
event was a shock to Europe. She was an eminent woman of com- 
manding abilities, an empress not only in name but in fact, a marked 
and masculine character whose weight had been felt and strength 
well known by all the courts of Christendom. 

When Catharine died Suvaroff lost his best friend and ally. Paul 
I., her bastard son, who now ascended the throne of Russia, as much 
of a woman as his mother had been a man, was no admirer of either 
Suvaroff or martial glory. Made a field-marshal by Catharine, the 
old hero was slighted and insulted by Paul. The new czar at once 
began to belittle his army, abolishing the Russian and adopting the 
Prussian regulations,—a mere whim of a light mind. He dressed up 
his troops in German uniforms, tried to give his officers the step of 
a Prussian corporal, and made his soldiers wear buckles and queues. 

“Hair-powder,” exclaimed Suvaroff on reading the regulation — 
“hair-powder is not gunpowder, shoe-buckles will not do for sabres, 
nor queues for bayonets.” Such a miserable innovation excited 
ridicule and contempt in the breast of the scarred veteran of a hun- 
dred battlefields, and his soldiers caught up these expressions of his 
wrath and re-echoed them throughout the camp. He was relieved by 
Paul of his command and ordered into private life.. The old marshal’s 
blood fairly boiled in his veins at this imperial insult. He drew up 
his soldiers in ranks and ranged them in line of battle. Then, in full 
uniform, he presented himself before them and made them a short 
speech. 

“Comrades,” said he, “I quit you, probably for some time, per- 
haps forever, after having passed fifty years in your midst without 
even leaving you but for a few moments. Your father who ate, 
drank, and slept among you, must now eat, and drink, and sleep separ- 
ated from his children, the thought of them, and how dear he is to 
them, his only consolation. Such is the will of our emperor and 
master. Still, he may some day relent and wish to once more honor 
my old age. Then, when old Suvaroff shall reappear among you, he 
will resume these trophies, which he leaves as a pledge of his friend- 
ship and a token to you not to forget him. Remember that he wore 
them in battle in the victories which he gained at your head. My 
children, adieu !” 

Taking off the decorations ‘of the different military orders of his 
command, he deposited them with his men, and strode proudly off 
the stage of tumult and indignation at so deep an affront having been 


’ 
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put upon their beloved general. Learning of this scene, Paul, with 
pitiful malice, sent a policeman to the veteran with an order for his 
exile to a remote district of the empire. 

“What time am I allowed to make my arrangements?’ asked 


Suvaroff. 
“Four hours,” was the answer. 
“That,” said the general, “is too indulgent; one hour is sufficient 
> 5 


for Suvaroff.” 

Down he stamped to the door, and saw a common carriage in wait- 
ing in the street. Again he fumed at the indignity. 

“Suvaroff going into banishment,” said he, “does not require a 
coach. He can make use of the conveyance which carried him to the 
court of Catharine and bore him forth to lead her armies. Bring me a 
kibitka (cab).” 

Thus at the age of sixty-eight the hoary hero so loved and glori- 
fied by his empress was driven forth by her son and successor in dis- 
grace because he would have for Russia her own well-tried regula- 
tions in place of the more effeminate and fantastic system in use in the 
Prussian court and camp, a sort of thing which he had been taught by 
the baptism of battle to despise. He thought the whole affair a foolish 
and wretched piece of puerility on Paul’s part, as indeed it was to 


most minds. 
It was English influences which restored Suvaroff to his old post 


after a year’s absurd exile. France was in the field and sweeping 
everything before her. England had worked up a coalition between 
Austria and Russia for the ruthless checking of French progress and 
independence. She had not yet forgiven France for helping her 
American colonies to republican enfranchisement. She owed her one. 
Accordingly, she agreed to take into pay an army of a hundred 
thousand Russian troops in two bodies, one for Italy, the other the 
Rhine, to try and trip up the French forces. Of course it was all the 
work of William Pitt, and he meant to win if he could; so he selected 
the redoubtable Suvaroff to take charge of the united armies bought 
with British gold. Paul readily acceded to the request, as he had no 
one else to offer in whom he had much faith. Suvaroff he knew to 
be as staunch as steel wherever Russian interests were at stake. The 
chafing warrior was up in the country, filled with disgust at the state 
of affairs, when he received by a courier of the czar the following 
letter : 

“I have determined to- send you into Italy to succor his majesty 
the emperor and king, my ally and brother. Suvaroff has no need of 
triumphs or laurels, but the country has need of Suvaroff, and my 
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desires are conformable to the wishes of Francis II., who, having 
conferred upon you the supreme command of the army, requests you 
to accept that dignity. It depends, then, only upon Suvaroff whether 
he will be given to the wishes of his country and the desires of 
Francis II. 


“Pagel.” 


The marshal, who was getting old, acted rather childishly when he 
read this tardy communication. He laid the letter on his heart, 
touched it to his scars in succession, and cried out that the sight of it 
gave him new life. He accepted the invitation without delay, but 
before departing for St. Petersburg, devoutly performed his devotions 
in a neighboring Greek chapel. At St. Petersburg his stay was short, 
for Paul was none too glad to see him, and in a few days he hurried 
on to Vienna, where Francis II. received him warmly, perhaps thank- 
fully. He gave him the rank of field-marshal, with an income of 
twenty-four thousand florins. Suvaroff, gratified with such munifi- 
cence, grew ecstatic over the tout ensemble and equipment of the 
Austrian army, which was well pleased and highly honored at his 
assumption of its leadership. Elegant Vienna showered upon the 
hero every species of gratulation and gratitude, and, with his self- 
respect restored with interest, Suvaroff pocketed his fresh field-mar- 
shal’s baton with thanks. The sunny days of Catharine had dawned 
again in the smilés of the young Austrian emperor, so appreciative 
and so generous towards the aged soldier. Full of hope and courage, 
Suvaroff set off for Italy, arriving at Verona, the headquarters of the 
assembled forces, on the 14th of April, 1799. 

At Verona, Suvaroff was welcomed by the populace as the deliv- 
erer of Italy, but the veteran soon started for Vallegio, where Gen- 
eral Melas was lying with a corps of the army, which he immediately 
gave up to the marshal. Said Suvaroff to General Kray on that 
occasion, “It is to you I shall be indebted for the advantages which I 
hope to obtain over the enemy. It is you who have opened and 
pointed out to me the road to victory. We shall surely win.” The 
first Russian column, ten thousand strong, here joined the Austrian 
squadron, to the delight of Suvaroff. These troops were the con- 
querors of the Turks and Poles. They were the soldiers who had 
fought at Rymnik, at Forhani, at Oczakof, at Ismail, and at Praga. 
When all of these auxiliaries had come up, Suvaroff, with a com- 
pact force of eighty thousand under him, left-the borders of the Adige, 
April 18, and by the 25th stood before the French upon the banks of 
the Adda. Mantua and Peschiera were besieged by the enemy, but 
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the open lands had been evacuated, as were Cremona, Bergama, and 
Brescia, after their storming. 

Suvaroff gave to the Austrians the same instructions which he had 
afforded the Russians during the Turkish war. Said he,— 

“There are three military talents,— 

“tst. The coup dail. How to place a camp; how to march; where 
to attack, to chase, and to beat the enemy. 

“Swiftness. The field artillery must march half or a whole verst 
in front, on the rising ground, that it may not impede the march of 
the columns. When the column arrives it will find its place again. 
Downhill, and on even ground, let it go on a trot. Soldiers march 
in files, or four abreast, on account of narrow roads, narrow streets, 
narrow bridges, and narrow passes through marshy and swampy 
places; and only when ready for attack draw up in platoons, to 
shorten the rear. When you march four abreast, leave a space be- 
tween the companies. Never slacken your pace! Walk on! play! 
sing your songs! beat the drum! When you have broken off ten 
versts, the first company will cast off their load and lie down. After 
them the second company, and so forth one after the other; but the 
first never wait for the rest. A line in columns will on the march 
always draw out. At four abreast it will draw out one and a half 
more than its length. At two abreast it will draw out double. A 
line one verst in length will draw out two; two versts will draw out 
four; so the first companies would have to wait for the others half an 
hour to no purpose. After the first ten versts an hour’s rest. The 
first division that arrived (upon the coming of the second) takes up 
its baggage and moves forward ten or fifteen paces; and if it passes 
through defiles on the march, fifteen or twenty paces; and in this 
manner division after division, that the hindmost may get rest. The 
second ten versts, half it and rest three-quarters, half, or a quarter of 
an hour, that the children may soon get to their kettles. So much 
for the infantry. The cavalry marches before. They alight from 
their horses and rest a short time and march more than ten versts 
in one stage, that the horses may rest in the camp. The kettle- 
wagons and the tent-wagons go on before. When the brothers arrive 
the kettle is ready. The master of the mess instantly serves out the 
kettle. For breakfast four hours’ rest, and six or eight hours at 
night, as the road proves. When they draw near the enemy, the 
kettle-wagons remain with the tent-wagons, and wood must be pre- 
pared beforehand. By this manner of marching soldiers suffer no 
fatigue. The enemy does not expect us. He reckons us at least 2 
hundred versts distance, and when we come from afar, two hundred, 
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or three hundred, or more. We fall at once upon him, like snow 
on the head. His head turns. Attack instantly with anything that 
arrives, with what God sends. The cavalry instantly fall to work. 
Hack and slash! Cut, stab, drive! Don’t give them a moment’s rest.. 

“Energy. One leg gives strength to the other! One hand sup- 
ports the other! By firing many men are disabled. The enemy also 
has arms, but he knows not how to use them. Assault with cold 
steel. If there is not time to draw out the line, attack from the 
defile, the infantry with the bayonet, and the cavalry must be at 
hand. If there be a defile for a verst and cartridges over your head, 
the guns will be yours. Commonly, the cavalry charge first and the 
infantry follows. In general cavalry must attack like infantry, ex- 
cept in swampy ground, and there they must lead their horses by the 
bridle. When the battle is gained, the cavalry pursue and hack the 
enemy, and the infantry are not to be far behind. In two files there 
is strength—in three files strength and a half. The first rips up, 
the second upsets, and the third goes over all and ends the work.” 

Suvaroff was in the habit of beginning the battle as soon as the 
colors arrived, even if he had but half a regiment in the advance. 
Impetuosity and no quarter were his strong cards. In this style and 
language he was accustomed to make use of the familiar modes of 
expression of the soldiery, so that no mistakes or misunderstanding 
might be had as to his meaning. He made his orders plain. The 
marshal was by no means averse, among his men and in the camp 
it must be confessed, to play on occasions the jolly part of a buffoon. 
It pleased them and gave him popularity. The Russian peasant is 
fond of fun, and in the army sport sometimes ran riot. Suvaroff 
often ended his harangues by endeavoring to excite laughter (in 
which he generally succeeded) among his soldiers, and his way of 
forming ‘a climax is a striking characteristic of the conversation of 
the Russian boors. It is quite after the following fashion: 

“This is a great fault, indeed, and not only of boors but of the 
gentry—and not only of the gentry but of the nobles—and not only 
of the nobles but of the grandees—and not only of the grandees but 
of the czar himself.” The Russians do not believe with the English 
that “the king can do no wrong,” but it is a little dangerous to speak 
of the emperor’s foibles and shortcomings. It is said that Suvaroff 
had so strong an aversion to any person’s saying “I don’t know” in 
reply to a question, that he would become almost beside himself with 
anger at such an answer. So well aware of this fact were his officers 
and even soldiers, that they would hazard any answer in a hurry, 
accurate or inaccurate, rather than venture to exasperate him and 
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incur an explosion of his wrath by confessing ignorance on any sub- 
ject under the sun as to which they might be questioned, however 
hastily. 

Marshal Suvaroff’s field operations against the French are pro- 
nounced by military writers to be very brilliant. They were chiefly 
these: He compelled Moreau to retire beyond the Adda with im- 
mense loss. He defeated Macdonald, after a three days’ fight at the 
Trebbia, and again at Novi. Says an author, “His campaign in 
Switzerland, which promised to bring him face to face with Massena, 
then regarded as the first general in Europe, was rendered abortive 
by the tardiness of the Austrians in obeying orders, and accordingly 
the Russians were withdrawn from the campaign in spite of his 
remonstrances. His escape from the Schackenthal, where he was 
hemmed in by the French, is considered to be the most daring retreat 
ever executed.” Let us look at these last operations of his career 
more in detail by such light as we can find from Russian sources, 
but loosely translated and construed by encyclopedic biographers. 
Suvaroff was then in his seventieth year, but with faculties and 
energies undimmed by age. 

The French were concentrated closely by Cassano. General 
Moreau had established his headquarters at the village of Inzago near 
that town. At the centre were posted the infantry (about head- 
quarters), and the cavalry were stationed on the right flank of the 
line. The river Adda covered the whole French army, on whose 
right bank they were intrenched, and whose steep shore they had 
lined with batteries, having burned all the bridges. Lake Como, in 
the vicinity, was guarded by Serrurier’s division. It was a good 
position. 

The Russians and Austrians advanced in three columns of attack 
to the left bank of the Adda, on the 26th of April, in the- evening. 
Suvaroff saw with a single glance that success depended wholly on 
the secrecy and celerity with which the allied army should cross the 
swift, deep stream of the Adda, over which a new bridge had to be 
. quickly thrown. He sent for the quartermaster general of the Aus- 
trian force, the Marquis de Chasteler, and asked him how long it 
would take to throw a pontoon to the other side of the river. 

“One night,” said the engineer. 

“Then do it to-night,” said Suvaroff. The bridge of boats was 
duly constructed without the knowledge of the French commander. 

Next morning, at cock-crow, the enemy were suddenly attacked 
with spirit by a division of the Austro-Russians which had already 
crossed, a division which favored the passage of the other corps 
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d’armée to their support. The allies were precipitated in force upon 
the French position, and a desperate engagement ensued. The 
Austrian and Russian infantry began the work, and the Cossack . 
cavalry ended it, with the usual result. Two thousand French were 
killed, as many wounded, and more captured; standards, cannon, the 
magazine, and all the munitions of war fell into the hands of the 
allies, whose whole loss in killed and wounded amounted to but 
fourteen hundred. The Austrian hussars in this action emulated 
the Cossack horse in charging with effect the French dragoons. 
General Serrurier was forced to capitulate to General Vukasovitch. 
The entire course of the Adda was clear to the allies, with Lombardy, 
which the French precipitately evacuated, when Suvaroff immediately 
marched into it, and by this precipitate movement made himself 
master of all the posts of offense on the Po, cutting off the French 
reinforcements, coming from the south, from Parma and Tuscany, 
and thus preventing any succor from that source reaching the army 
of the north or any chance of retreat towards the French frontier. 
He then marched to Milan, which he entered on the evening of April 
28 in great state. A vast crowd of citizens filled the street to see 
the Muscovite barbarians, so strange to the sense of the refined and 
delicate Italians. The papal archbishop was in waiting at the city 
gates. 

“T come,” said Suvaroff, kneeling for his benediction, “to re- 
establish religion, restore the pope to his throne, and bring back the 
nations to the respect due to kings. Your holy office engages you to 
assist me in this laudable design, and I count upon your cordial co- 
operation.” A Te Deum was then sung, and the city was grandly 
illuminated at night. Next day Suvaroff issued his proclamation, 
a la Bonaparte: 

“Italians! To arms! Unite yourselves with us! The victorious 
army of a powerful emperor comes to succor you, and to restore your 
religion, your government, and your rights. Espouse freely this 
noble cause—victory is attached to it. We come in force from the 
bosom of the north to effect your deliverance. Will you not do for 
yourselves what we so generously attempt in your favor? Certainly 
no good citizen can hesitate as to the side he should take in this 
great conjuncture. All those who remain attached to the enemy, 
and in any manner aid and abet him, thereby declaring themselves 
unworthy citizens and traitors to their country, shall be summarily 
shot without distinction of rank, office or birth. People of Italy! we 
expect from you love for your legitimate and ancient sovereign, that 
we shall have occasion only to applaud your zeal, and by no means to 
exercise undue severity.” 
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The business was settled in this particular portion of Italy, and 
Suvaroff was at liberty to turn his arms in any other direction de- 
manding his immediate attention. Macdonald was in his rear with 
the army of Naples, and quickly bringing up his reserves by forced 
marches, through Tuscany, to the plains of Parma and the banks of 
the Po. Suvaroff was on the horns of a dilemma. He had either 
to march against Macdonald or Moreau instanter, for each could 
come to the assistance of the other were there any delay, and both 
were ready and right willing to crush the Cossack conqueror. Moreau 
and Macdonald were no insignificant adversaries under any circum- 
stances apart, and when they were likely to co-operate jointly in a 
combined movement against a common centre their united weight 
of metal would become appalling. Says De Laverne, “Any other 
than our hero would have found himself in a critical dilemma, and 
repented his daring march. But Suvaroff had calculated on a solid 
basis when he depended on himself; and the circumstance which 
proves so strongly the genius and boldness of this campaign is that, 
when he advanced to Milan with a determination to enter Piedmont, 
he understood very well that it would be necessary to return again 
and oppose Macdonald. He knew that he could not by any means 
avoid fighting him—that it was naturally and morally impossible that 
any other general or army than his own could be charged with this 
operation. It became absolutely necessary that one movement should 
be entirely finished before the other was begun, and Suvaroff was 
perfectly aware of this alternative.” 

The distinguishing features of this eminent commander, as has 
been seen, were his audacity and impetuosity. He “struck while the 
iron was hot,” and with a force commensurate with his fervor. Dash 
is ever a great element of power with the general acting on the 
offensive. Hard and heavy hitting was the quality most valued by 
this noble Russian soldier, as by our own American Suvaroff in the 
late war of secession, and effectively brought to bear by him in his 
emulation with the seasoned warriors of Europe, men trained in the 
Napoleonic school to an almost superhuman degree of military skill 
and sagacity. 

Marshal Macdonald would be obliged to cross the Apennine chain 
to get into Parma. Suvaroff immediately detached General Ott to 
seize the mountain passes. He then himself made’a march to Pavia 
(May 3). Moreau had shrewdly fallen back on Tortona and Alex- 
andria, throwing out his right towards the Apennines as far as Genoa, 
so as to connect with Macdonald upon his upward march. Suvaroff, 
thowever, had a superior force to Moreau, and could reach beyond 
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his position into Piedmont and “bottle up” Moreau in the Appen- 
nines. This he promptly did. And now the chessboard was held by 
excellent players, and a very good game ensued. Suvaroff ordered 
General Vukasovitch to ascend the left bank of the Po and halt under 
the walls of Turin, he moving his own troops to the support of his 
general at the same time. His object was to force Moreau, by push- 
ing him on his left and threatening to attack his rear simultaneously, 
to abandon his position: at Alexandria. But Moreau was sharp 
enough to see his danger and promptly endeavor to extricate himself 
from so perilous a post. Tortona was then being besieged by the 
allies, and the town had surrendered, but the citadel still refused to 
capitulate. General Moreau pressed on for that place with all haste, 
both to relieve the citadel and check the onward march of the Rus- 
sians and Austrians against the advancing columns of Macdonald. 
On the 18th of May, before daybreak, Moreau threw a bridge of 
boats over the Bormida, crossed that river, and, in order of battle, 
proceeded over the plain of Marengo against the Austro-Russians. 
The Austrian general Lusignan, in charge of the siege, had most 
luckily received Russian reinforcements (Prince Pancration’s divi- 
sion), and at once determined to anticipate Moreau’s attack by ad- 
vancing to meet him—a movemest which deranged Moreau’s well- 
laid plan of making the assault at the gates of Torona, and thus 
throwing the besiegers into complete confusion. He was outgeneraled, 
and he knew it. 

With quick change of plans, he decided to try and turn the flanks 
of the Austrians by sending on strong bodies of men along the banks 
of the Bormida and Tanaro. At this Lusignan attacked the French 
force with spirit, cutting the centre of the main army; Pancration 
extended himself to turn their right, Suvaroff being already far in 
front on their left. The allies marched into Trino, Casal, and Valen- 
tia; Moreau evacuated Alexandria, precipitately retiring upon Coni; 
while all communication between the French in Italy and the French 
in Switzerland was severed. The campaign was concluded at a blow, 
and the Austrians and Russians had again flogged the French, owing 
to Suvaroff’s superior energy and keen insight into the enemy’s 
slower movements. 

All the French garrisons left on the way by Moreau fell into the 
hands of the allies—Peschiera, Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Pizzighet- 
tone, Milan—with their supplies and equipments of powder, provi- 
sions and arms. It was a rout. The French were broken, and 
Suvaroff, with the Austro-Russian army, was free to turn his un- 
divided efforts against the approaching columns of Marshal Mac- 
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donald. By this Italian triumph Suvaroff had laid bare Switzerland 
to Austria, the French withdrawing hastily from both sides of the 
Alps. 

Turin, in a military point of view, was the key of Piedmont. 
Thither Suvaroff instantly marched (May 26), General Vukasovitch 
having already begun its siege. When Suvaroff arrived, however, 
he decided on a bombardment of the city. It was a signal success. 
The people arose en masse, drove the garrison to the citadel, swung 
back the city gates, and anxiously submitted to the conqueror. Six 
hundred and sixty cannon, bombs, balls, and six thousand quintals 
of powder (six hundred thousand pounds) changed hands, while but 
thirty killed and fifty wounded were the price of victory. The citadel 
gallantly held out, however, and a cannonade had to be instituted for 
its reduction. Force and firmness of character, decision, will, dex- 
terity, thus gave the scarred veteran all the fruits which even the 
fire of youth could purchase. 

Moreau had retired to the Col de Tende, with the wish to unite 
himself with Macdonald at Genoa, but the latter had other plans on 
foot. He had left Naples with the bulk of his force there, picking up 
in the Roman States and Tuscany the various French corps spread 
over Italy, so that he reached the frontiers of Modena with a force 
of thirty-five thousand able-bodied men. If he could have joined 
Moreau, he would have placed the allies between two fires on the 
plains of Parma; but as he could not do this, he fixed upon a subtle 
scheme of his own, the execution of which, however, he was made to 
postpone by the lion-like vigilance of Suvaroff. This expert in pro- 
jects had turned the siege of Mantua into a blockade, so that he might 
utilize the main body of his army in thwarting any designed junc- 
tion between Macdonald and Moreau. He decided, therefore, to 
take each French force in turn before their possible union. 

As soon as Suvaroff learned that the French had reached Modena, 
he quitted the siege of the citadel of Turin, leaving it to Marshal 
Keim, and set out by forced marches toward Alexandria. He there 
heard that Macdonald had repulsed Generals Hohenzollern and 
Klendu beyond the Po, and was hurrying by way of Reggio to a 
point between Parma and Placentia to attack Marshal Ott. Suvaroff 
determined to put a stop to the French march with expedition. He 
accordingly quickened his steps, and succeeded in reinforcing Ott on 
the 17th of June (1799), in the afternoon, when the latter was on the 
verge of a retreat. The Russian vanguard had hardly joined the 
Austrian right when Suvaroff gave the word to begin, and ordered 
on his Cossacks, who charged the enemy’s left wing with vim. These 
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were followed by the Russian line giving the French the bayonet, a la 
Suvaroff, and driving them off. The Austrian left then charged the 
French right, and the Cossack reserve and Russian infantry hurled 
themselves, under Gorjakoff, Suvaroff’s nephew, in conjunction with 
the Austrians under Ott, against the French center, forcing it to the 
right bank of the Lidone, with the loss of eight thousand five hundred 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners by the unfortunate Frenchmen. 
Notwithstanding this disaster, Macdonald bravely stood his ground 
with his old invincible determination bred of his Scotch stock. On 
the 18th of June, sixteen years before the battle of Waterloo, Mar- 
shal Suvaroff resolved to give a general action, and the battle of 
Trebia was fought. 

The Russian army, thirty-five thousand strong, was ranged half a 
league from the river Trebia. The French army, some thirty thou- 
sand strong, occupied ground thickly intersected by trees and swamps, 
and was well placed for action. At ten in the morning Suvaroff 
marched to the left bank of the Lidone, assuming the offensive with- 
out hesitation. It was the field of battle on which the great Hannibal 
had vanquished the Romans two thousand years before. What a 
coincidence! “In fine,” says the panegyrist, “he was the Hannibal of 
his age; in him were united bravery, perseverance, immovable firm- 
ness of character, fruitfulness of resource, severity to himself, and 
ascendency over others—all the brilliant qualities, in a word, which 
distinguished the illustrious Carthaginian.” 

Suvaroff assaulted the enemy in three columns,—his favorite mode 
of onset, using the bayonet everywhere, as usual, as his chief weapon. 
The victory was certain, but Macdonald sold it dearly. The armies 
were of almost equal size, the field of action was narrow and close, 
and but small room was left to maneuver. Consequently, the mode of 
attack was simple and straightforward. Suvaroff charged the centre 
with the bayonet, broke it, and flung into the chasm his cavalry. The 
French were driven, with large loss, to the right bank of the Trebia. 
It was decisive; but Macdonald, with great gallantry, urged on by 
desperation, on the next day, the 19th, made a strong stroke for 
revenge. Could he hold his ground until the arrival of Moreau to 
- his assistance? He would try. This time he was himself the assail- 
ant against a victorious foe. At ten o’clock in the morning Macdonald 
endeavored to cross the river Trebia with his left wing to the assault, 
and in another hour he made the same attempt with his center and 
right wing. It was a forlorn hope. Charged by the horse, under 
Prince John of Lichtenstein, the right wing was fearfully mutilated 
and hurled into the river, with a loss of two thousand left lying on 
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the field. The center and right of the allies resisted, defeated, and 
drove the French across the Trebia again. Macdonald now thought 
only of retreat, so thorough was the rout. Next night he retired, 
stealing a march on his foe, flying to the Apennines, and leading 
thither twenty thousand men less than when he descended into Italy. 
The brave marshal and many of his generals had been severely 
wounded in these bloody engagements. Suvaroff wrote thus to 
Vienna of these glorious events: 

“The officer charged with this dispatch will inform your majesty 
of the details of the triple battle of Trebia. The fine courage which 
the French evinced was only a stronger motive to the allied troops to 
manifest superior bravery. Our success is due to the brave army I 
commanded. As to myself, I have no other merit than to have exe- 
cuted the orders of your majesty. You directed me to deliver Italy 
from the enemy. He has been driven out. Italy is free.” Both Mo- 
reau and Macdonald, with the whole force of the French, were sig- 
nally repulsed by this old soldier of seventy, and thrust across the 
Apennines. Turin citadel, Fort Urbano, Bologna, and all Tuscany, 
together with Alexandria, surrendered to the aged warrior in charge 
vi the Russian and Austrian armies, and nothing remained to be re- 
duced but Mantua, which fell nineteen days after its investment. 
Writes a military critic, “It was constantly the system of Suvaroff, 
during this campaign, to cannonade with an immense artillery in his 
sieges.” Mantua was bombarded by six hundred pieces of mortars 
and cannon, There were ten thousand, men in the garrison captured, 
eight hundred cannon, thirteen thousand muskets, with a vast train 
of munitions and implements of war of every description. What a 
fall was there! Even the strategy of Napoleon and Wellington never 
surpassed that of this white-haired hero of Catharine II. in his cam- 
paign against the French in Italy. But Genoa yet remained to be 
reduced, the sole refuge and rallying point of the French in Italy, 
thence keeping open communication with France by the way of Nice. 
Genoa, so important a post had it now become, was freshly rein- 
forced by the French. 

Between the Russians and Genoa, however, lay Novi and Serra- 
valle, heights crowned by the enemy, under Joubert, to the number of 
fifty thousand men. Suvaroff resolved to storm these heights at once. 
It was done on the 16th of August. Says an author, “That day ex- 
hibited the spectacle of an old man of seventy showing more ardor for 
battle than a young man of twenty-five, and, confiding in his long ex- 
perience and a fortune which had never forsaken him, bursting im- 
petuously upon an adversary, who on his part burned with impatience 
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to meet him.” Joubert had rested his right upon Serravalle, on the 
Sorivia. Here there was a castle garrisoned by the allies. This,.in 
consequence, was the weak spot of the defense, and General Melas, 
with his Austrians, was accordingly sent by Suvaroff against Serra- 
valle, while a co-operative assault was made at the same moment on 
Novi, the French center, and Pustorana on his left. Joubert, a young 
general who had never commanded in chief before, wisely concluded 
to cover, with what strength he could, his right wing. The allied 
attack on his left was repulsed, so, with troops drawn from his center 
and right, the brave youth put himself at the head of his columns to 
charge the Austro-Russian line with the bayonet. At the instant 
Joubert was wounded mortally by a musket-ball, falling on the field. 
The French stood firm despite this calamity, so that Suvaroff in 
person directed an advance against their centre at Novi, which duly 
broke it, but the French sold their defeat very dear, although vic- 
tory perched upon the banners of the Russians. A deadly carnage 
ensued along the road of retreat to Genoa, every French gun being 
taken by the pursuers. Suvaroff said of this action, that “it was the 
most obstinate he had seen in his life.” It is told that the assaults of 
the Russians on the French centre were repulsed with so much 
energy that Suvaroff for a brief space was doubtful of the result. In 
his excitement he is even said to have shouted,— 

“Shall I, then, be beaten at the end of my career?” 

The allies, however, could not invade French soil until Genoa 
should be reduced. That was the remaining problem. Suvaroff 
thought of attacking it by sea, and thus wrote to Admiral Nelson: 

“TI hope that the Baron of the Nile will be very soon Duke of the 
river Ponento.” But Genoa Ja superba did not fall, but in 1802 be- 
came the chief town of a department of France under the crown of 
Napoleon. 

The French general Dumas closely criticises Suvaroff’s conduct 
of this Italian campaign. “If,” he writes, “after having passed the 
Adda and separated the army of Moreau from the places of Mantua, 
Ferrara, and Bologna, the marshal kad employed all his forces to 
pursue Moreau and outflank him, the latter would have been unable 
to maintain for so long his position between Alexandria and Valencia, 
and perhaps*been driven from the State of Genoa. In this manner 
Suvaroff could have detached a corps to watch the movements of 
Moreau, embarrass his marches by arming the Piedmontese, and 
thus reserving to himself time and means to appear in force against 
Macdonald, he would have deprived him from the first of all hope of 
effecting a junction with Moreau. It will be objected in vain that 
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the sieges of Peschiera, Mantua, Ferrara, Pizzighettone, Milan, Tor- 
tona, Turin, and Alexandria employed more than half the army of 
the Austro-Russians; for, in fact, there was no necessity to beseige 
those places, and by merely blockading them and preventing their 
communication with each other, or with the French army, they would 
have all fallen by a general capitulation, as happened to Prince 
Eugene in 1706.” 

To these severe strictures, L. M. P. de Laverne, an officer of dra- 
goons, in his excellent sketch of Suvaroff, printed in 1814, thus re- 
plies: “In answer to this we will ask, whether it would have been 
right in Suvaroff to have penetrated into the interior or south of Italy, 
having the army of Moreau immediately before him, and in a situa- 
tion to receive any reinforcements from France? whether, notwith- 
standing the obstacles the fortified towns already gave him, he should 
have interposed the Apennines also between them? Had Suvaroff 
been guilty of that improvidence, Macdonald would have retreated as 
he advanced and led him on even to Naples. He would have drawn 
on his enemy until, from want of magazines, places of refuge, and 
support, he must have been totally ruined. But further, what would 
have been the conduct of Moreau? Would it have been impossible 
for him to force the corps of observation, raise all the blockades, and 
posting himself on the Apennines, have kept Suvaroff prisoner in 
the lower part of Italy? Those who will weigh these considerations 
attentively will be convinced that Suvaroff ought by no means to have 
been uneasy at the march of Macdonald upon Tuscany, since his 
measures were taken to receive him on his arrival. It was certainly 
better to leave the French to evacuate the south of Italy voluntarily, 
than to have detained them forcibly in it. But, in adopting this bold 
calculation, ought he therefore to have joined to it .an extreme im- 
prudence? Although he did not think proper to hinder Macdonald 
from advancing, yet he was bound to prepare to meet him; and for 
this reason besieged, and spared no pains to take, the strong places 
in the duchy of Parma and Lombardy. Eugene, when he neglected 
or disdained to make himself master of those places, had no army 
arriving in his rear from the south of Italy.” 

Before engaging with Suvaroff in the final campaign of his mar- 
velous career, it may prove of interest to the medical staff of THE 
Unirep Service to read his views upon sanitary matters. In his 
comprehensive “Catechism” these suggestions are given: 

“Rules for Diet.—Have a dread of the hospital. German physic 
stinks from afar, is good for nothing, and rather hurtful than other- 
wise. A Russian soldier is not used to it. Messmates know where 
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to find roots, herbs, and pismires. A soldier is inestimable. Take 
care of your health. Scour the stomach when it is foul. Hunger is 
the best medicine. He who neglects his men, if an officer arrest, if a 
sub-officer a stick, and to the private the knout, if he neglects him- 
self. If loose bowels want food, at sunset a little gruel and bread 
(tea and toast). For costive bowels, some purging plant in warm 
water, or the liquorice root. Remember, gentlemen, the field physic 
of Doctor Bellypotski. ‘In hot fevers eat nothing for a dozen days, 
and drink your soldiers’ qguas, that’s soldiers’ physic.” (Quas, a sour 
beverage made of fermented flour and water.) “In intermittent 
fevers neither eat nor drink. It’s only punishment for negligence if 
health ensues. In hospitals the first day the bed seems soft; the 
second, comes French broth; and the third, our comrade is put in a 
box, and they draw him away. One dies, and ten of his comrades 
stand around and inhale his expiring breath. In camp the ill are 
kept in huts and not in villages, and there the air is pure and sweet. 
Even without a hospital, however, you must not stint yourselves in 
money for medicine if it can be bought, nor even for necessaries. 
But all this is nonsense; we ought to know how to keep life in our- 
selves. Where one dies among a hundred others, we lose not one in 
five hundred alone in the course of a month. Contact and contagion! 

“For the healthy, drink, food, fresh air; for the sick, fresh air, 
food, drink; it is the same. Comrades, the enemy trembles for you. 
But there is a worse enemy than the hospital—the damned J don’t 
know. From the half-confessing, guessing, lying, deceitful, palaver- 
ing equivocation, squeamishness, and nonsense of J don’t know, many 
disasters originate. Stammering, hesitating, hemming-and-hawing, 
it’s shameful to relate. A soldier should be sound, brave, firm, de- 
cisive, true, upright. Pray to God, for from Him comes miracles— 
and victory. God leads us. God is our general. For J don’t know, 
an officer is to be put in the guard-house; a staff-officer may be 
served with a warrant at home. 

“Instruction is light; instruct not darkly. ‘The task fears its 
master’ (a Russian saying). If a peasant knows not how to plow, 
the corn will not grow; if a soldier knows not how to fight, the 
enemy will grow. One wise chap is worth three fools: even three 
are not enough; give six, and even six are not enough; give ten or 
twelve, if you choose. One clever fellow will outwit them all,—flog 
them, upset them, and circumvent them.” 

In order to spare the Austrians and distinguish his Russians the 
more, Suvaroff had been less prodigal of the blood of the former 
than the latter, so that his own army, at the end of the Italian cam- 
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paign amounted to but twelve thousand men, having been originally 
some forty thousand, and it was with that depleted number that he 
engaged in his last onslaught. England had made a plan, indorsed 
at St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna, by which the Russians under 
Suvaroff should carry on the war in Switzerland, while leaving the 
conduct of affairs in Italy to the Austrians. The idea was a blunder, 
formed in the cabinet, not the camp, and replete with impracticability 
in the open field. The Alps would have to be crossed in the face of 
most constant and courageous resistance. Says a writer on the sub- 
ject, “In the painful and difficult passage of the Alps, having con- 
tinually to fight their way, they would lose at a moderate calculation, 
even if successful, four thousand men; there would remain therefore 
only eight thousand men, harassed with fatigue, to join an army 
already worn down, in a country entirely new to the general, and in 
face of an enemy persistently pressing on him. To send the Russians 
to such a conflict was almost certainly to sacrifice them; or if it had 
been foreseen that Suvaroff would have extricated himself from the 
difficulty, it was at least assuredly to disable him from acting with 
effect against the enemy. Austria, advantageously situated for that 
purpose, should alone have had the burden of recruiting her army in 
Switzerland ; and, instead of ordering Suvaroff to join Korjakoff in 
Switzerland, it was Korjakoff who should have been commanded to 
join Suvaroff in Italy.” The fact was that, hearing that a French 
corps had crossed the Rhine and menaced Germany, the Austrian 
archduke moved to Manheim with the body of his forces, leaving in 
Switzerland but about twenty-five thousand indifferent recruits under 
General Hotze to await the coming of the Russian reinforcements. 
Suvaroff bade good-by to the Austrian army of Italy on the 8th of 
November (1799), and set off from Asti for the Alps with the 
doughty remnant of his countrymen, perhaps to be precipitated into 
a fatal pit planned for his destruction. Says an author, “It is clear 
to us that this conduct on the part of Austria was a manifestation of 
ill-humor and spite, a project to humble the Russians, and even a 
secret pitfall designed to entrap and destroy their envied chief.” With 
forty thousand men after the battle of Novi, what might not Suvaroff 
have accomplished in Switzerland? whereas his escape from the snare 
at Schackenthal was only a wonder of strategy and genius. His 
vigor during this trying scene amply shows, however, that he had lost 
none of his early energy with age. It was a triumph of military skill 
and training under the direst of difficulties, and should be estimated 
aright. 

Suvaroff marched with promptitude toward the heart of Switzer- 
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land, but to find matters in a very discouraging condition. Korjakoff 
had been badly defeated. His short control had culminated in disas- 
ter. Marshal Massena had advanced upon Zurich in force and en- 
countered this youthful favorite of Paul I. and crushed him. Writes 
De Laverne, “After some efforts badly directed to arrest the descent 
of the French, this school-boy general imagined a manner to receive 
them by forming his troops in solid columns, and thus foolishly and 
awkwardly imitating the maneuvers he had seen practiced with suc- 
cess by the greatest generals of his country against the loose and 
irregular cavalry of the Turks; he thought by it to overpower a 
brave and well-trained+infantry, expert marksmen, and a numerous 
and well-served artillery. .He had taken every measure to be de- 
stroyed completely,—and he was so.” The victory was so over- 
whelming on the part of the French that any remains of the Russian 
army were not to be found to give the conquerors further fun, and 
Massena fell back upon Zurich in short order to await the coming of 
Suvaroff. The old marshal reached Bellinzona with twelve thousand 
infantry and fifteen hundred Cossack cavalry. The Austrians had 
engaged to provide him here with a thousand mules to carry his 
stores over the mountains, but not a single mule or Austrian was 
there to meet him. Ten days were spent in waiting for these trans- 
ports, which gave Massena plenty of time to collect and concentrate 
his resources. For the first moment in his life the veteran hero sut- 
fered the pangs of discouragement. He perceived the noose so 
treacherously thrown around his neck. His whole character, it is 
said, became soured and embittered by the untoward circumstances 
surrounding him. But he lost neither heart nor head. He resolved 
on a scheme fraught with dangers and difficulties, but decisive, 
namely, to force-in person the passes of St. Gothard, while General 
Rosenberg should turn the posts of the mountain by crossing the 
country of the Grisons. Rosenberg accordingly advanced and at- 
tacked General Lecourbe, driving him over the Furca pass to Altorf 
and the Rhone, and afterwards joining himself with Suvaroff at Ur- 
sen, whence the Russians pushed on triumphantly to Altorf, Lake 
Lucerne, and, by. the Muttenthal, to Schwitz. Here the ancient 
chieftain learned the particulars of the defeat of Korjakoff, the death 
of Hotze, and the overwhelming rout of the Russians. His position 
was one of the greatest peril: He was hedged in by victorious 
enemies on every hand; his provisions were running low; he had but 
small means of transportation. He must strike or sink. 

“With my men about me,” said he, “I may defy the foe and yet 
answer for everything. But they must be kept together. If they are 
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detached they will be turned and cut to pieces, and the army thus de- 
stroyed by degrees.” 

He had relied upon meeting General Hotze at Schwitz, and Hotze 
was dead. He had counted on Korjakoff keeping the French in 
check till he came up, and Korjakoff was a routed fugitive, unable to 
help himself, let alone his chief. Says a writer, “In the first impulse, 
dwelling upon the honor of his country, and willing to save that 
honor at any price, he dispatched a courier to seek Korjakoff, with 
the command to return against the enemy, whatever might be the 
state of his army, and holding him answerable with his head for every 
backward step he took. As for himself, regarding any retreat as 
dishonorable, he decided to take the offensive, and looked around to 
see on which side his blows should fall.” 

Europe fixed its eyes upon this point, expecting to see the capture 
or destruction of the Russian hero, for escape seemed out of the ques- 
tion. Lecourbe had retraced his steps to Altorf. Molitor held Glarus. 
Massena was hurrying towards Schwitz. Delay, inactivity, was ruin; 
and yet, which way was the veteran to seek escape? He hurled him- 
self upon the head of Massena’s approaching column without an 
instant’s hesitation, drove it back with heavy loss, and gained a mo- 
ment’s breathing spell as if by magic or a miracle. Then a first faint 
ray of hope lighted up the gloom. There was a little mountain path 
leading to Glarus, a way so narrow that it could only be ascended 
single file, and so abrupt that men had to climb it like cats, on all- 
fours, and almost by tooth and nail. To add to the general inaccessi- 
bility, the French had strewn the pathway with rocks and trunks of 
trees, while the opposite shore of a mountain lake on a summit to the 
right (Kloenthaler) was fortified by their artillery. Thus, while 
fighting the enemy in front along the steep acclivity, the assailants 
would necessarily have.to weather and withstand the whole fire of 
this battery across a deep, broad body of water. To add to the re- 
sponsibilities and embarrassments of Suvaroff, he had with him the 
young prince, Constantine, son of the czar, to save from ignominious 
capture, as well as the imperial battle-flag of Russia. Yet the risk 
had to be run, and promptly taken. 

The slow and painful march or climb up the rugged path was or- 
dered. With remarkable audacity, impetuosity, and determined 
bravery the long line crept up, step by step, round by round, sur- 
mounting every obstacle, and forcing off the enemy at the point of 
the bayonet. The French, after hours of unavailing effort, finally 
gave way, and the energy of the pursuit was such that ambuscade 
after ambuscade was broken down by the crowding enemy itself 
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thrown back upon its own defenses. The pass was carried, the 
French were in full flight, and the Russians again bore aloft a 
victorious banner. Suvaroff arrived at Glarus, gathered his army 
together, and retired with rapidity through the Grison country and 
over the Alps, reaching Lindau in safety on the roth of October. 
Satisfied of the unwillingness of the Austrians, by reason of jealousy, 
to support or serve under his generalship, he made known his inten- 
tion to proceed home, and very soon began his march through Ger- 
many to Russia. “I have been misled once,” said he, “but there 
would be too much shame at my age, and with my experience, to 
expose myself to be duped again. They have broken their word and 
been false to me in every respect. In Italy they refused to furnish 
me with the essential means to accelerate my march through Switzer- 
land. They left Korjakoff exposed before it was in my power to 
sustain him. They compromised the honor and existence of a brave 
army, thus insulting my sovereign even more than myself. And 
now I owe it to his honor and to my, own sense of duty to carry back 
to him at least the feeble remnant of the force he confided to my 
command, and which has but too well served the cause of the allies.” 

In fact, Suvaroff had been taught by bitter experiences to dislike 
and despise the accustomed Austrian system of red-tape. ‘“Confer- 
ences,” he cried, in this campaign, “treaties, negotiations! An Aus- 
trian officer receives a flag of truce, and enters into discussion. And 
during this time the French pass the Rhine, and beat his division. 
Indeed, the general is still parleying when the enemy makes him a 
prisoner. Czesar said, ‘You must not parley with the barbarians.’ 
I say the same of every enemy. Like Cesar, I make no plan of de- 
tails. I see things only on a grand scale, because a crowd of events 
always interfere to modify and altogether alter the best concerted 
plans.” 

During this withdrawal in disgust the marshal preserved an almost 
unbroken silence. Sitting and lying, by turns, in the bottom of his 
kibitka, with his military cloak about him, concealed from view, and 
repelling interruption, he thus made the journey among his troops as 
far as Augsbourg, which city he reached on the 7th of November, and 
where he fixed his headquarters until he could receive the ultimate 
orders of the czar. A fortnight afterwards he left Bavaria, at the em- 
peror’s command, and took up his winter quarters at Prague (De- 
cember 20, 1799). On the 21st of January, 1800, an abrupt summons 
came from St. Petersburg to Suvaroff for him to bring his army 
back to Russia without delay, which he duly did. Thus his military 
career ended. 
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And now he had to undergo a series of slights and insults from his 
worst enemy, Paul I., which undoubtedly resulted in killing him. 
Ungrateful republics? More basely ungrateful sovereigns, forsooth! 
The great Suvaroff died of a broken heart at the cruel injustice of a 
mean-spirited monarch. And what more wounding and galling to a 
noble soul than the contemptible persecutions of malicious natures? 
That is the very refinement of torture, indeed. 

When on the Russian frontier the royal deviltry began. The illus- 
trious warrior was refused the ordinary honors due to his rank, let 
alone his services. At the’capital he was denied a military reception, 
and Paul himself treated him with studied neglect. He spoke not a 
word concerning the late campaign; he asked not after the veteran’s 
health; he turned his back upon him without apology. Says De 
Laverne, “This fresh affliction, after all the trials of the last few 
months, and at his advanced age, was more than he’could bear. At 
the end of his eminent career, this undaunted character, whom no 
passion but the thirst for glory had ever completely swayed, was 
unable to resist the chagrin of this attempted stab at his reputation. 
He was soon taken dangerously ill. All medical advice and assist- 
ance were unavailing, for the seat of disease was in a wounded 
spirit, not in the body. Suvaroff had received many wounds, but 
this one was mortal.” Catharine’s grandsons, Alexander and Con- 
stantine, covered with confusion at their father’s shameful conduct, 
on hearing of their old friend’s fatal illness, rushed to his bedside 
and encircled him in their arms. Said he to them, pathetically,— 

“Suvaroff has lived too long.” 

And pressing the portrait of his empress, which he wore on his 
heart, to his trembling lips, he breathed his last. He died May 17, 
1800. His remains were accorded a magnificent funeral; and the 
Czar Alexander, a few years afterwards, raised to his memory a 
superb statue on the Champs-de-Mars of St. Petersburg. Only a 
great soldier can gauge his great qualities. 

The following is the ukase or edict of her imperial majesty, the 
Empress of all the Russias, issued to the senate, relative to Suvaroff’s 
promotion to the rank of field-marshal: “The commander-in-chief, 
Count Suvaroff Rymnikski, already recommended by the numerous 
and valuable services he has rendered us, having been appointed by 
Field-Marshal Count Romanzoff Zaduneiski to the command of the 
troops against the insurgents of Poland, has acquitted himself of the 
commission with which he was charged to our great satisfaction by 
defeating the enemy in several engagements, and particularly in that 
of Brzescia, on the 3d of September (1794). As soon as he was 
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informed of the total overthrow of Kosciusko, the leader of the iri- 
surrection, he instantly marched to Warsaw, defeated the enemy’s 
troops on his way, and took Praga, a suburb of Warsaw, defended by 
strong entrenchments and a numerous garrison, by assault. He car- 
ried the works by storm at the head of our victorious troops, en- 
gaged the insurgents, and after a most severe conflict obliged War- 
saw, the capital of the kingdom, to submit her destiny to the hands 
of the conqueror. After taking possession of Warsaw, the arms and 
prudent measures of the above-named general speedily obliged the 
numerous bodies of Poles who had effected their. retreat, but were 
vigorously pursued, to surrender, with all their artillery and ammuni- 
tion. The success of this expedition has entirely extinguished the 
flames of insurrection in Poland. In consideration of these services 
which General Count Suvaroff Rymnikski has so recently rendered 
us, and which are no less advantageous than acceptable to Russia, we 
have appointed him, this 19th of November, 1794, our general field- 
marshal, and at the same time presented him with the staff of field- 
marshal. We order the senate to expedite a diploma which shall be 
signed by our own hand, and in which all his military-exploits shall 
be particularized. 
“CATHARINE. 
“NOVEMBER 6, 1794.” 


The presentation of a piece of property to Suvaroff, in further 
recompense and recognition of his military offices, by the grateful 
empress is hereinafter expressed. This ukase is likewise addressed 
to the Russian senate: 

“As a recompense for the remarkable services which General 
Field-Marshal Count Alexander Suvaroff has rendered us by the 
different victories he has gained over the insurgents of Poland, and 
especially by the complete defeat of their united forces at Praga, 
which immediately occasioned the submission of Warsaw, the capital 
of Poland, and the general termination of the insurrection, we have 
given, by virtue of our plenary authority, to him, his successors, 
heirs, and representatives, full power to take, from the date of the 
present instrument, and to enjoy in perpetuity, from our imperial 
possessions in Lithuania, constituting a part of the ci-devant royal 
district of Brzescia, the district of Robrin, with all the burghs, manor- 
houses, and villages appendant. thereon; which district, according 
to the registers laid down before us, contains a population of six 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-two souls; together with all the 
farms, all the fruit, rents, and issues, all the cattle, and summarily all 
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the objects of rural economy attached thereunto. We enjoin our 
senate, by these presents, to expedite the necessary orders for placing 
this property, with all its appurtenances and dependencies, in the 
hands of Count Suvaroff Rymnikski, and for preparing the diploma 
of this donation, which we purpose to subscribe with our name. 








“CATHARINE. 






“AUGUST 19, 1795.” 






Catharine II. wrote congratulatory letters in person to Suvaroff on 
a number of occasions. The following notes are appended to An- 
thing’s “Campaigns of Count Suvaroff Rymnikski” : 

“To oUR COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, COUNT SUVAROFF RYMNIKSKI, 
—The singular zeal which you have’ displayed for our service on 
various occasions; the care and vigilance of which you have given 
such an example as commander-in-chief; the uncommon ardor, cour- 
age, and ability by which you signalized yourself in attacking, on the 
22d of September, the numerous Ottoman army, commanded by the 
Grand Vizier, on the Rymnik, when you gained a complete victory 
over the enemy with our troops, and those of his majesty the Roman 
emperor, under the command of the Prince of Cobourg, are so many 
distinct claims to our imperial regard. As a testimony of it, we 
name you, according to the institution of our military order of Saint 
George, knight of the first class of that order, and we command you 
to wear the decoration which we now send you. 
















“CATHARINE. 





“St. PETERSBURG, October 18, 1789.” 












Suvaroff was ever faithful and loyal to his queen, and after every 
one of his famous victories Catharine complimented, thanked, and 
praised her devoted hero to the skies with true royalty and woman- 


hood. 











“St. PererspurG, October 26, 1794. 


“Count ALEXANDER BAsILovitscH,—Your rapid marches against 
the enemy, your victories, and particularly those which you gained on 
the 6th of September at Kruperzize, and on the 8th of the same month 
at Brzescia, are distinguished proofs of your constant zeal for our 
service, and of your activity, bravery, and talents. In this point of 
view we are pleased to consider your successes, and we therefore hasten 
to express our most grateful sense of them. We send you as a pledge 
of our satisfaction a diamond hat-loop, and at the same time make you 
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a present of three pieces of cannon, to be chosen by yourself from 
the artillery which you have taken in battle. We pray God to assist 
you in all that you may hereafter undertake for the service of your 


country. I am your affectionate 
y y 
“CATHARINE. 


“NOVEMBER 6, 1794. 


“FIELD-MARSHAL, GENERAL CoUNT ALEXANDER BASILOVITSCH, 
—I make you my compliments on all your victories, as well as on 
your carrying the intrenchments of Praga and Warsaw. I am, with 


great respect, your affectionate 
“CATHARINE.” 


Suvaroff was also the recipient of many tokens of appreciation 
from the crowned heads of Europe. The following are a few speci- 


mens: 


“My VERY DEAR GENERAL,—I am fully convinced that you are 
perfectly satisfied with the rewards of your own sovereign, who duly 
appreciates your great talents and long experienced bravery. I know 
also that you are not ambitious of new distinctions, which can cer- 
tainly add nothing to the lustre of your renown; I nevertheless hope 


that you will accept with pleasure my order of the Red and Black 
Eagle, which I send you as a mark of my distinguished esteem and 
particular good wishes. Fam your affectionate 
“FREDERIC WILLIAM 
(of Prussia). 


“PotspaAM, December 7, 1794.” 


“My DEAR Fietp-MarsHaAL, Count Suvarorr,—As Captain 
Langfrey returns this day to his place of destination, I have intrusted 
him with my portrait for you. I wish the pleasure you may receive 
from it may equal the desire I feel-of giving you, in it, a token of 
my particular esteem for your personal merits. I trust you enjoy a 
good state of health, and hope that you will henceforth taste the 
sweets of repose, to enable you to recruit from the incessant fatigues 
of the field which you have hitherto endured. Rest assured of my 


good wishes. 
“FRANCIS 


(of Austria). 
“VIENNA, January 25, 1795.” 
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“Warsaw, 8th November, 1794. 


“Sir,—I am perfectly sensible of the candor of your proceedings 
toward us. I cannot give you a better proof of it than by restoring to 
liberty the Russian prisoners of war in this place, and putting them 
into the hands of a general so worthy of commanding them. I pray 
God to keep you in his holy protection! 

“STANISLAUS AuGusTUs, King” 
(of Poland). 


From friend and foe alike came spontaneous adulations and kindly 
greetings to this great soldier and good man, whose name is’ free 
from stain. Russia has always loved his memory, and well she may, 
for Suvaroff was one of the rare soldiers of his warlike era who 
never lost a battle. Perhaps no name among his countrymen is better 
known to military men of all nations than that of the martial Suva- 


roff. 


By the late Davin GraHAmM ADEE. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Aw analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the conven- 
ience of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, 
in which special attention is given to the more important and valuable 
articles. « 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


The Evolution of the National Guard.—Jour, Cav., July 
New National Guard.—Jour. M, S. I., July-August. 
The Cuban Army.—Same. 
Smaller Batteries—Same. 
Notes on Mounted Troops.—Umit. Serv. Mag., July. 
. Changes in the World’s Armies and Navies.—Jour, R. U. 
S. I., May, June. 
7. Changes in the World’s Navies.—Mar. Rund., April, May, 
June, July. 


The first of these articles is an interesting and entertaining essay 
by Major Boughton, 11th Cavalry, an officer of considerable service 


and experience. It was originally delivered as a lecture to the 
National Guard of Missouri, and contains much valuable advice and 
many interesting historical allusions. 

The second relates to the same subject, and is from the pen of 
Colonel James Rice, Illinois National Guard. 

The third is an argument on the necessity for increasing the 
efficiency of the Cuban Army, by Captain Hanna, 3d Cavalry, our 
military attaché at Havana. 

The fourth is a plea for smaller batteries of field artillery: Three 
guns to the battery. The author presents very strong arguments, 
based on experience at home and abroad, and while a reduction to 
four guns is very generally advocated by artillerists, the proposed 
reduction to three guns appears advisable. 

The fifth article is a very sensible summary of the value of 
mounted infantry : 

“Among other matters brought to light by the Royal Commission 
on the late war, the recorded evidence discloses a great divergence 
of opinion regarding mounted troops. The extreme views held by 
some officers: on this subject indicate a tendency to disregard the 
exceptional character of the operations, and emphasizes the caution 
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with which deductions should be drawn from our experiences in 
the Boer campaign. 

“The difficulties encountered by Regular troops in overcoming a 
national resistance are proverbial. To the language, features, and 
mode of life of the country, our troops were for the most part 
strange, which could but minimize their initial value. In addition, 
they had to face a mounted enemy, accustomed to shoot, possessing 
excellent sources of information; and this, be it remembered, was 
the first appearance in the field of heavy long-ranging guns, maga- 
zine arms, and, last but not least, smokeless powder. Looking back, 
it is not surprising that such conditions could only be met by depart- 
ing somewhat from existing methods. 

“Tactics are mainly influenced by the weapons in use, hence 
improvements and developments in guns and small arms produce 
corresponding changes in formations and modes of fighting. In 
this case the results of recent improvements had to be experienced 
in actual warfare before their value was fully appreciated, and 
thus history merely repeated itself; on the other hand, the danger is 
apparent of our being led into adopting changes beyond those at 
present desirable in a laudable endeavor to keep up to date. 

“The necessity of supplementing the Cavalry by other troops of 
the nature of Mounted Riflemen to so large an extent, could not fail 
to attract general attention and a corresponding amount of criticism 
on their relative merits. This, when reasonable and unbiassed, is 
productive of good, and not to be deprecated in the interests of the 
Army. 

“Seeing that the Cavalry is armed with a firearm and composed 
of trained horsemen, we may fairly assume that, had it existed in 
sufficient numbers, the necessity for Mounted Infantry would not 
have become apparent, unless possibly in very exceptional cases. 

“Mounted Infantry has been employed at various times and in 
different countries; but the principles on which it has been raised 
have remained the same, though the actual form has varied with the 
nature of the service on which it has been engaged. Mounted 
Infantry has always been regarded as Infantry, pure and simple, 
but endowed with superior mobility; and these characteristics were 
especially insisted on when the force was mounted on horses. 


AND TRAINING. 





MILITARY EDUCATION 
Idealism and Training—Mar. Rund., July. 

Physical Training in the Army.—Jour. Inf., July. 

The New Firing Regulations for Small Arms.—Same. 
Infantry Drill Regulations—Same. 
The Sub-target Gun Machine.—Same. 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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6. Instruction of Non-Commissioned Officers of Cavalry.— Jour. 
Cav., July. 

7. Target Practice in England.—Same. 

8. Artillery Practice—Jour. Arty., May, June. 

g. Prize Firing in 1903.—Same. 

10. A Second West Point ?—Jour. M. S. I., July, August. 

11. Security and Information.—Same. 

12. Military Instruction of School Boys.—Same. 

13. Army Penology.—Same. 

14. Cavalry Training —Umit. Serv. Mag., July. 

15. Ranging by Infantry.—Kriegs. Zeit., 5. 


The first of these articles, although written for the Navy, applies 
equally well to the Army. The author considers the subject broadly, 
but touches on many matters of detail, such as the present character of 
recruits, military hygiene, alcohol and tobacco, patriotism, professional 
pride, religion, etc. It is an able article of wide application, and 
worthy of careful study and consideration. 


The second article is by the able instructor of Gymnastics and 
Physical Training at our Military Academy, and is a timely and well 
considered essay. It deserves the careful attention of those in au- 
thority, inasmuch as its author has béen a wise and successful instruc- 


tor for many years. 

“The question of the proper physical training of the enlisted man 
is to-day engaging the attention of everyone interested in the service. 
The subject has been written about, discussed and talked over for a 
long time, but as yet, except in a few instances, little of lasting value 
has been accomplished. That such is the case is primarily due no 
doubt to the lack of proper facilities, which made it incumbent upon 
those who were detailed to take charge of the work to do the best 
they could under circumstances which were not such that would 
inspire even an energetic and enthusiastic officer. Another reason, 
in my opinion, why more was not accomplished along this line, is 
due to the fact that until recently such training, over and above what 
was prescribed by the drill regulations, was not officially considered 
an actual part of the soldier’s education. It was not until the War 
Department -took up the matter a few years ago that department 
commanders began to consider the question seriously. Unfortunately, 
however, the orders of the War Department on this subject were con- 
strued by these commanders, without exception almost, to mean that 
athletics, competitive athletics exclusively, should be fostered. I am 
led to believe this to be true by the Department orders relating to 
this matter, many of which are exhaustive documents upon the 
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subject of competitive athletics, and which are either silent upon or 
mentioned only incidentally the physical training of aij the men. 


“That this interpretation of the War Department orders pertain- 
ing to this subject was a mistake there is no a shadow of a doubt in 
my mind, as I believe it was the intention of the War Department 
that the physical training of the men should be accepted in its broadest 
sense, and that athletics should form a part of this training only so 
far as they are conducive to the very best results, and that every 
soldier should be benefited in the greatest degree possible. It is an 
established fact that this cannot be accomplished by means of athletics 
alone, and certainly not by means of competitive athletics, which 
should be indulged in only by those who have been properly trained 
by means of a systematic course of physical training. 

“What the service requires is a system of training based upon 
proper educational principles, the chief object of which is to raise the 
physical standard of all. It is needless to add that competitive 
athletics do not and cannot do this. Sight is not lost of the fact 
that the tendency of the age is toward competition, even in physical 
training, which confronts us with a condition where the few are 
benefited at the expense of the many. In spite of this prevailing 
tendency, and the fact that we are prone to judge the athletic super- 
iority of a student body, for instance, by the physical. excellence of the 
members of one of its teams, which in many instances does not repre- 
sent more than three per centum of the entire body, those are not mis- 
led who have given the matter careful and serious consideration and 
who are acquainted with the true conditions. It would be a lament- 
able mistake to bring about such conditions in the service; there is 
too much dependent upon the individual to invite such a risk. 

“We must aspire to something that is more substantial, and 
rather than have a few crack athletes scattered throughout the Army 
our aim should be to train every man in such a manner as to bring 
out to the fullest his physical possibilities. 

“The introduction of innovations of all kinds is always attended 
with obstacles, and such will probably be the case when this new 
feature is entrusted to the young officers of our service. There is, 
however, no reason, except a natural diffidence which possesses the 
conscientious man when he is called upon to act as a pioneer in any 
undertaking, why any young officer, a graduate of the Military Acad- 
emy, should not be able to cope successfully with this new venture. 
The course at the Academy, which, by the way, is applicable to the 
service in all its details, gives him, by virtue of the fact that at least 
as much time is spent upon it as is spent upon any other drill, an 
opportunity to become as efficient an instructor in this work as he 
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may be in any other drill. In the past there has been little if any 
demand for services in this particular, and it is true that on that 
account cadets have probably not paid as much attention to this 
instruction, so far as fitting themselves as instructors is concerned, 
as they naturally would had they known that there would be a de- 
aand for such services, 

“In the future all this will be different; a demand exists and 
the young officer may be depended upon to take hold of this as zeal- 
ously as he does of his other duties. In order, however, to make 
the state of transition of this new undertaking as short as possible, 
and to put it upon a firm and intelligent basis from the beginning, 
it has been proposed to detail a number of specially fitted young 
officers to West Point from June 15th to September Ist to receive 
special instruction which will fit them to take charge of the service 
gymnasiums. This course of instruction to embrace the practice and 
theory of military and educational gymnastics, swimming, fencing, 
athletics, physiology, anatomy, the physiology of exercise and an- 


thropometry. 
“The Military Academy is an ideal location for such a course.” 


The tenth article, from the pen of Professor Tillman, is an able 
argument in favor of preserving the present site of the Military 
Academy and its present scope of instruction and training, making 


elsewhere such extensions as may be needed for special military 
training. The article has been widely read and has met with very 
general approval: it is hoped that due consideration will be given it 
when the Military Academy is rebuilt. 

The fourteenth article is a severe criticism of Lord Dundonald’s 
manual on Canadian Cavalry Training. 

The fifteenth is a valuable dissertation on the determination of the 
‘ range for infantry, especially between 1,000 and 600 yards from the 
enemy, by the observation of the effects of fire alone, that is, without 


the use of range-finders. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 

1. The Russo-Japanese War.—Mar. Rund., April, May; Mar. 
Rund. Beth. 8, 9, 10; Mil. Mail, May 6-July 1; Rev. du Cerc. Mil., 
April 9-May 7; A. and N. Gaz., April 30-July 2; Jour. Arty., March, 
April. 

The Indian Ocean in History—Mar. Rund., July. 

The Fall of Calcutta, June, 1756.—Ind. Vol. Rec., June 15. 
The Situation in Thibet—A. and N. Gaz., May 28, July 2. 
Blockade.—Mar. Rund., June, July; Jour. R. U. S. I., May. 
Boer Tactics in Germany.—Jour. Inf., July. 
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7. Some Lessons of the War.—A. and N. Gaz., June 4. 

8. Military and Naval Co-operation—Same., June 25. 

g. Factors of Sea Power.—Same, May 21. 

10. The Japanese Attack on Port Arthur, 1894.—Unit. Serv. 
Mag., July. 

11. The Sea as a Field of Operations and as a Battlefield.— Mar. 
Rund., April. 

12. Sea and Land Routes to the Far East—Same. 

13. District of Benguet.—Jour. Cav., July. 

14. Grierson’s Raid.—Same. 

15. Five Years a Dragoon.—Same. 

16. The Campaign of Pleona— Same. 

17. Troop M, 6th Cavalry, in China—Same. 

18. Campaigns against India from the West.—Jour. R. U. S. I., 
May, June. 

19. Coast Defence.—Same. 

20. The Evolution of Modern Strategy (Maude).—Umit. Serv. 
Mag., June, July. 

21. The Protection of Small Columns.—Same, June. 

22. The Decisive Range.— Same, June. 

23. Artillery in Battle Yesterday and To-day.—Jour. Arty., 
May, June. 

24. Artillery in the South African War.—Same. 

25. Influence of the Adoption of New Guns on the Fire of Field 
Artillery —Jour. Arty., May, June. 

26. The British Cavalry and the Lessons of 1899-1902.—Unit. 
Serv. Mag., July. 

27. The New Pacific from a Strategic Point of View.—Jour. 
R. U. S. I., June. 

28. War Material and Troops Leading.—Kriegs. Zeit., 6. 

29. Deductions from the Passage of the Danube in 1877.—Same. 

The space available permits of special reference to but a few of 
these articles, many of them are sufficiently explained by their titles, 
and continued articles have been analyzed in previous numbers of 
this magazine. The articles on the present war between Russia and 
Japan are utilized in the history elsewhere given. 

The fifth article is one of great importance, and is of interest to 
the coast artillery as well as to the navy. 

The sixth (translated from Revue Militaire Suisse by Colonel 
Pettit) discusses the lessons of the Boer War, and criticises the 
changes in tactics adopted in Germany as a result of these lessons. 

The seventh contains some interesting deductions from the Russo- 
Japanese War, a few of which are here quoted: 
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“The inclination to draw from the war in the Far East lessons 
for our own guidance in similar circumstances is natural, but undue 
haste to generalize from one or two incidents is to be deprecated. 
This is practically the burden of Captain Mahan’s interesting articles, 
and also of Mr. Lawrence’s lecture on problems of neutrality. That 
the war will have much to teach us goes without saying, just as there 
were lessons to be learnt from the war between Spain and the United 
States, but when endeavoring to utilize the circumstances of these 
struggles for our own benefit we must not forget that there are con- 
ditions which have to be considered as presenting features entirely 
dissimilar from those of a naval war between fairly matched antagon- 
ists. 

“The first and most obvious lesson of the war is the necessity of 
being prepared. From first to last, navally speaking, the troubles of 
the Russians have come about owing to their being unable or unwil- 
ling to take the offensive, the only line which really tells in sea 
warfare. At the back of the Russian inability was in all probability 
an ignorance, on the part of those who possess the controlling power, 
of the real purpose and uses of naval force. This want of knowledge 
has often been found in a nation which is essentially military—one 
which has attained its influence mainly by the exercise of force on 
land. In such a case the army naturally takes the first place, and 
there is a tendency to devote less attention to the naval arm. It is not 
too much to say that the whole course of this war might have borne a 
very different complexion if the Russian naval force in the Far East 
had been concentrated, and if it had been used with the same prompti- 
tude which characterized the action of its adversary. It is probable 
that in a naval battle the Russians might have suffered losses equal 
to those which resulted from the assault of Togo’s destroyers, but, 
on the other hand, these might have been compensated for by similar 
losses on the part of the enemy. And in view of the fact that such , 
losses could be more easily made good from reserves in the case of 
Russia, they would have been well worth risking much to accomplish. 
The destruction of the Hatsuse, even at this stage of the war, is no 
slight disadvantage to Japan, while the prospect of a termination of 
hostilities still remains indefinite. But it would have been much more 
damaging had it occurred in the early days of the struggle. As it is, 
it demonstrates upon what a comparatively slight basis superiority at 
sea may rest. The foundation of all the successes of Japan is the 
superiority in numbers and efficiency of her fleet in the first instance, 
for that superiority has enabled her to utilize the numbers and 
efficiency of her land forces at the right place and at the right time— 
the very essence of successful strategy. When it is remembered how 
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largely the element of chance must enter into naval warfare, and 
what portentous results may follow the successful use of a mine or 
a torpedo, it behooves a nation the integrity of which rests mainly on 
Sea Power to provide against such emergencies by the maintenance 
of a very large reserve of naval force.” 

The eighth is another article of general value and application: 

“No lessons in the Far East can be more valuable than those which 
relate to the combined action of naval and military forces. The large 
lessons of the war will be those which we must most lay to heart— 
the lessons of preparedness, of a right strategical distribution of for- 
ces, and of a sound combination of effort in every branch of the 
forces’: We must admire the exact adaptation of means to ends in 
the unfolding strategy of the Japanese—the inter-action of all their 
forces, the right appreciation of the prime necessity of menacing at 
the beginning the very centre of the Russian communications through 
Southern Manchuria, leading to the march through Korea of the 
First Army and the battle on the Yalu, while the Second Army was 
held in readiness either to operate in that vicinity on the Russian 
right from Ta-ku-shan, or, in the event of the victory which was 
achieved, to march from Yen-toa Bay upon Port Arthur. Nothing 
has been so remarkable as the happy union on the Japanese side of 
the naval and military forces in their purpose, and in the right con- 
junction of command. There appears to have been no failure in this 
respect. When General Kuroki invaded Korea, his army was preceded 
by forces which made every preparation for the landing, and the 
troops were safely convoyed, while the Japanese Vice-Admiral 
masked any possible attempt of the fleet at Port Arthur to interfere. 
As the tide of military strength flowed on, the naval forces enabled 
the troops to be supplied, and the base to be brought near to the 
scene of actual operations. In the battle on the Yalu a division of 
gunboats took part with the military forces, exactly directing its 
efforts to deceive the Russians on their extreme right as to the turn- 
ing movements which the Japanese troops were making on their 
extreme left. Just in the same way were the various disembarkations 
managed and protected. The troops were conveyed to their advanced 
base in the Hall Islands off Tatong Bay on the west coast of Korea, 
approximately at the same distance from the Yalu and Yen-toa Bay. 
The battle of the Yalu was fought on May 1, the destination of the 
Second Army was thereby determined, Admiral Togo sank his ships 
in the Port Arthur approach on the morning of the 3d, and on the 
next day he convoyed the transports from the islands, landing the 
troops at Yen-toa on the morning of the 5th. The co-operation of the 
naval and military forces was faultless. On the approach to Port 
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Arthur the vessels have always been on the flank of the troops, and at 
Kin-chau the navy had a part in the battle. There appears to have 
been, therefore, a perfect understanding between the naval and mili- 
tary authorities, and a real unity of command. We must assume, for 
want of real knowledge, that the land and sea forces have been fre- 
quently and almost continuously in direct communication by signal. 
Without such an arrangement the combined work could scarcely have 
gone on so well. 

“For a maritime empire like ours such a union of direction and 
effort is eminently desirable, and, indeed, absolutely essential. It is 
not a little curious that we have allowed the two great branches of the 
King’s service to stand, in a manner, apart, each knowing little of the 
work and duties of the other, and neither being trained or exercised 
in any combined operations. We are here much behind the Japanese, 
and, indeed, the Continental nations and the United States have gone 
ahead of us. It is a very rare occurrence for any of our coast gun- 
ners to exchange signals with ships of the Navy, and yet it is easily 
conceivable that in war time communication between them might be 
of the utmost importance.” 


The ninth article is also full of suggestions: 

“No more striking illustration of the value of sea power can be 
found than that which we have had presented by the recent operations 
in the Far East. Similar illustrations were afforded by the late war 
between Spain and the United States, and again during our war in 
South Africa, but in neither case was the point so strongly brought 
home to every intelligent observer as it has been in the present in- 
stance. Everyone must be aware of the enormous military power pos- 
sessed by Russia. And yet, owing to her impotence as regards naval 
force that can be exerted oversea, she is unable to bring that great 
strength to bear in the present struggle. 

“But while the general effect of the naval operations is likely to 
have a result which is wholly advantageous, the manner in which sea 
power has been exerted may and, indéed, seems to be creating an 
impression not altogether beneficial, The success which Japan has 
achieved, and which has won for her the ungrudging praise of the 
world, has been largely accomplished by the use of torpedoes and 
mines. It is possible, too, that a Russian mine caused the loss of the 
Hatsuse. One result of this has been to create an impression among 
a section of the public interested in naval matters that sea power can 
now ‘be exerted without the aid of the larger vessels. In this country, 
and in America, writers of weight have seized the opportunity to 
argue that the battleship is doomed, and that in the immediate future 
the torpedo carriage, in its various shapes of destroyer, boat, and 
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submarine, will take its place. Those who have been thus led away 
by the prominent part played by the torpedo flotillas at Port Arthur 
have misread the lessons taught by these operations. 

“Had it not been that Admiral Togo recognized the strategical 
necessity of maintaining and exercising the control of the sea by the 
display of great force, his torpedo flotilla could never have acted as 
they have done, nor could their commanders have got out of the 
force under their control the maximum effect of their fighting 
efficiency. It was the armored base supporting and nursing the 
destroyers, and keeping at a distance the vessels which might have 
been effectively used against them, which gave to those small craft 
the opportunity for that display of intelligent daring and ably-directed 
action which paralyzed the Russian fleet at Port Arthur.” 

The nineteenth article is also of general interest, although written 
especially in relation to the defense of Great Britain. 

The twenty-first is an article of considerable interest in view of the 
fact that the principles involved are illustrated by two actual experi- 
ences in war: One, that of a brigade of the Tirah Field Force in the 
Bazar Valley in 1897; the other, that of a much smaller force (of the 
three arms, however), in the Western Transvaal in the spring of 
1901. 

The twenty-second also involves tactical principles: 

“** All movements on the battlefield have but one end in view, the 
development of fire in greater volume and more effectively directed 
than that of the opposing force . . . it is superiority of fire that 


decides the conflict.’ 
“Success is only to be obtained by fire at decisive range.’ 


Terms applied to ranges. Rifle. 
Yards. 


2,000 to 1,400 
1,400 to 600 
600 and under. 


“In the continuous advance of thought and method that is abso- 
lutely necessary for a nation to keep abreast of the world’s progress, 
thinkers constantly express new opinions which differ from or go 
further than accepted principles. This is an inevitable and vivid sign 
of national vigor. Many experienced and thoughtful soldiers hold 
an opinion on the subject of this paper which differs from the de- 
scription of ranges quoted above. This opinion is that battles will in 
the future be won and lost at far more than 600 yards, or, that 
decisive ranges are much extended by the weapons of to-day. 
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“The third section of our text is the outcome of the latest 
conflict fought between opponents armed equally with modern 
weapons. The first and second sections contain no new tactical prin- 
ciples. The discharge of missiles by infantry established its value at 
Crecy. The main principles of tactics never change. Modern science 
merely demands their suitable application to existing conditions. The 
great problem is, how to obtain superiority of fire at the decisive 
point. 

“There: are four main conditions that lead to fire superiority: 
Numbers, fire-discipline, surprise, and direction, e. g., enfilade and 
reverse. Fire superiority, therefore, may be physical or moral. The 
end of its development is almost invariably moral. The defeat of 
an army is followed, as a rule, by its retreat or surrender. Seldom 
does a force in civilized war continue fighting until every man is 
hors de combat. That would be the result of physical superiority of 
fire pure and simple, which had, however, never succeeded in estab- 
lishing moral superiority. Hence, moral superiority of fire is, gen- 
erally speaking, the direct cause of victory or of defeat. The question 
remains as to when it becomes decisive ; at what stage the battle is won 
or lost. 

“The problem of how to save and when to sacrifice men bristles 
with difficulties. Decisive results can seldom be achieved without 
loss, but when the supply of men is limited, it seems rather like 
drawing On our capital to lose them. Our soldiers are costly luxu- 
ries, and we increase their value by a careful system of high training. 
Our leaders realize the men’s value and handle them accordingly, 
seeking to lose as few as is compatible with the object to be gained. 
From the purely military point of view this is wrong. To crush your 
foe, it is said, you must face heavy losses. We must solve the 
problem by training our men to such a pitch of discipline, self-re- 
liance, and mobility that by sheer power of maneuver we shall obtain 
superiority of fire when and where we wish. If with inferior num- 
bers we can learn by fire-discipline, surprise, rapidity and secrecy of 
movement, or staying power, to establish superiority of fire at the 
decisive point, then, on the happy days when wé have the big bat- 
talions, we can rely on possessing physically at the outset what we 
have known how to acquire morally at the end. And when the 
occasion demands-loss, we must not hesitate to suffer it. 

“But whether we aim at making the most of our infantry weapon 
and fire-discipline, or at keeping down the casualty list, we cannot 
doubt that in a struggle between troops of nearly equal quality, arma- 
ment and morale, the result will be fought out at close quarters, and 
often decided by the bayonet. 
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“Nor does this apply only to carrying out and beating off real 
attacks, but to other phases of fighting, such as containing and 
delaying actions. We shall not hold an enemy to his ground by 
merely firing at him at ‘long’ or even ‘effective’ ranges, nor will 
such fire delay a foe whose object is not to be delayed. We can 
annoy our opponent and force him to deploy, or, if he is on the 
defence, to develop his strength and dispositions, as soon as we can 
reach him with our fire; but we must always be ready to close with 
him to be finally successful.” 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATIONS. 
1. Machine Guns in Our Army.—Jour. Infy., July. 
2. Creusot and the Ordnance made there.—Scien. Amer. Suppl., 
June 18. 
A New Artillery Wheel.—Same, May 21. 
Machine Guns.—Jour. Cav., July. 
The Grubb Sight—Jour. Arty., March, April. 
The Gunner’s Corrector.—Same. 
A Proposed System of Fire Direction — Same. 
Fire Direction System of Ft. Williams.—Same. 
The Accuracy and Probability of Gun-Fire—Same. 
The New Boat Telephone Set.—Same. 
Automatic Sight for Disappearing Guns.—Same. 
Present State of Field Artillery Rearmament.—Same. 
A Modified Time-Range-Relation Board.—Same. 
The New Field Gun Carriage, England.— Same. 
Vanadimn Steel.—Same. 
Harmet Process for Steel.—Same. 
Range and Drift Ruler for Mortars——Same, May-June. 
The New Vickers Maxim 9.2-inch Wire-wound Gun.—Same. 
High Velocity 6-inch Wire-wound Gun for U. S. Army.— 
Same. 
20. Guns.—Same. : 
21. Russian and Japanese Field Guns.—Same. 
22. Long and Short Recoil—Kriegs. Zeit, 6. 
23. The Fortifications of Port Arthur.—Same. 
24. The Land Fortifications of Belgium.—Same. 
WARSHIPS. 
1. The Bellisle Torpedo Experiments. — Jour. Arty., March, 
April. 
2. The New Austrian Battleship Arpad—Jour. R. U. S. I., 
May. 
3. Submarine Boats.—Jour. Arty., May, June. 
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U. S. Battleship Virginia —Same. 

Battleships for Japanese Navy.—Same. 

Submarine Navigation Scien. Amer. Suppl., May 21. 
Changes in the World’s Navies.—Mar. Rund., June, July. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS, 


The U. S. Magazine Rifle—Jour. Inf., July. 

An Officer’s Equipment.—Same. 

Cavalry Saddles and Packs.—Jour. Cav., July. 

English, Russian and Japanese Rifles —Jour. R. U. S. I. | June. 
The Short Lee-Enfield Rifles, M. I.—Same. 


The first of these is a good illustrated description of our new 
infantry rifle, by one perfectly familiar with its development, namely, 
Captain Dickson, Ordnance Department : 

“The U. S. magazine rifle, caliber .30, popularly known as the 
Krag-Jorgensen, was adopted in 1892, after an exhaustive series of 
competitive tests of nearly every well-known American and foreign 
magazine rifle, to replace the Springfield rifle, caliber .45. The ex- 
perience had with it in the hands of troops and in its manufacture 
resulted in the adoption of radical changes which were embodied in 
the models of 1896 and 1898. While some of these changes were 
made to simplify its manufacture, and others to overcome defects 
developed in service, including the improvement of its sights, the more 
important features, such as increasing the muzzle velocity to obtain 
a flatter trajectory and greater remaining energy of bullet, the pro- 
viding of a clip for charging the magazine, and the making of the 
arm more symmetrical, were not lost sight of. The increasing of the 
muzzle velocity from 2,000 to 2,200 feet per second was very seriously 
considered and extensively experimented with, but was abandoned 
because the single lug on the front end of the bolt was not deemed 
sufficiently strong to withstand the increased powder pressure. Nu- 
merous unsuccessful attempts were made to devise a clip for that 
gun, but the rimmed cartridge and the irregular shape of the entrance 
to the magazine rendered all attempts abortive. As the unsymmetri- 
cal shape of the arm was inherent to its design, little if any improve- 
ment in this respect was found possible. 

“As it became evident that future development along these lines. 
necessitated the abandonment of the Krag-Jorgensen design, the de- 
velopment of another design was commenced in 1899. 

“As the result of earnest study and careful experimentation, an 
experimental magazine rifle, now known as the U. S. magazine rifle, 
model of 1903, was developed at the Springfield Armory, Springfield, 
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Mass., by Col. Frank H. Phipps, Ordnance Department, assisted by 
the officers and employees of that Armory. 

“This arm uses a cannelured cartridge shell having a greater pow- 
der capacity than the present cartridge; about 44 grains of smokeless 
powder being used. The bullet is smooth, has a sharper point and 
weighs 220 grains. The muzzle velocity is 2,300 feet per second, and 
the powder pressure about 49,000 pounds per square inch. The ball 
cartridge weighs about 450 grains and the rifle complete 8.94 pounds. 
The rifling in the barrel is uniform and makes one turn in Io inches. 

“(a) A more accurate shooting weapon provided with both open 
and peep sights. A full size target of 10 consecutive shots made by 
Ordnance Sergeant W. N. Puckett at 800 yards’ range is reproduced 
to illustrate the accuracy of the new arm. This target was made with 
a two-o’clock wind blowing at the rate of twelve miles per hour and 
in a hazy and misty light. The mean absolute deviation.of this target 
is 4.2 inches. 

“(b) A flatter trajectory and greater striking energy. The maxi- 
mum ordinates of the 1,000, 1,500 and 2,000 yard trajectories have 
been reduced about 34 per cent., and the remaining energy of the 
bullet at the same ranges increased 39.4 per cent., 49.5 per cent., and 
62.6 per cent., respectively. 

““(c) A single arm for all branches of the service having a 24-inch 
barrel. This decreases the weight for the infantry gun from 10.644 
(including bayonet and scabbard) to 8.937 pounds, or 16 per cent., 
and increases that of the cavalry gun from 8.075 to 8.937 pounds, or 
10.7 per cent. The latter increase is compensated for by a more ac- 
curate and effective long range weapon having a bayonet. 

“(d) A clip for charging the magazine in which all cartridges for 
this arm will be packed. It is not anticipated that the adoption of the 
clip will result in an appreciable increase in the rate of fire, but that 
the efficiency of fire, and particularly that of rapid fire, will be mark- 
edly increased, since the eye need not be taken off the target and 
sights during the firing of each five cartridges from the magazine. 

“(e) A better balanced, more symmetrical, neater appearing and 
simpler arm. It has go component parts as compared with 99 in the 
U. S. magazine rifle, model of 1898, and the bolt and magazine mech- 
anisms can be more readily dismounted and assembled for cleaning 
and making repairs. 

“On the other hand, the weight of the cartridge has been slightly 
increased and that of the clip added, resulting in an increase of weight 
of one ounce per twenty rounds. The energy of recoil of the arm has 
been slightly increased, and the increased heat generated in rapid and 
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continuous firing will more quickly erode the bore and wear away the 
rifling, thereby shortening the life of the barrel. 

“The magazine can be charged from a clip by inserting either 
end of it in a seat in the rear end of the receiver and by forcing the 
cartridges from it directly into the magazine by pressure of the right 
thumb on the top cartridge. The clip is ejected by the forward 
motion of the bolt. The cartridges arrange themselves alternately 
against the two walls of the magazine, the first cartridge being on the 
righ side, the second on the left, etc. When the magazine has been 
charged it can be cut off, and the arm used as a single-loader by 
pressing the top cartridge in the magazine downward with the left 
thumb, then moving the bolt slightly forward, and finally turning 
down the safety lock. The gun can be used as a single-loader with 
the magazine empty, and if the magazine is partly emptied it can be 
filled by the insertion of single cartridges. 

“Double loading from the magazine is prevented by the extractor 
engaging the cartridge as soon as it rises from the magazine and 
holding it against the face of the bolt until ejected. The gun cannot 
be fired until the bolt is fully closed. When the last cartridge is 
fired from the magazine the follower rises and holds the bolt open to: 
show that the magazine is empty.” 


The second article, by Captain J. R. M. Taylor, 14th Infantry, 


makes some useful suggestions on the subject of a uniform officers’ 
equipment. 


The third, by Major McCormick, 7th Cavalry, discusses the ad- 
vantages of the McClellan, Whitman and so-called stock saddles (the 
last mentioned in general use all over the west), with a decided 
preference for the stock saddle. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The month of August has been 
a busy one for the section of 


the army that is interested in the. 


September maneuvers at Manas- 
sas. The preparation of the camp 
ground has been elaborately car- 
ried out in accordance with im- 
proved plans for army encamp- 
ments and wells have been driven, 
bridges built and a wide provi- 
sion exercised to make the camp 
site a safe place of residence for 
a large number of men during 
the time of the fall mobilization. 
The interest aroused among the 
bodies of militia which will take 
part in the camp is most health- 
ful, and the relations between the 
regular army and militia show 
a cordiality which is gratifying. 


x we 


That the militia is coming to 
be actually considered a part of 
the armed forces of the United 
States in time of peace, rather 
than a necessary evil under the 
form of government of this coun- 
try, and a source of despair in 
case of hostilities, or at least 
during the first few months 
thereof, is the most promising 
sign in the military sky at the 
present time. While the militia 
system has its faults, they are 





such faults as will be minimized 
by a recognition that the organi- 
zations are something more than 
social clubs, and that they are 
an actual and an important part 
of the war preparation of the 
country. The dignity and added 
standing which has been attained 
by the volunteer militia from the 
invitation to participate in the 
maneuvers of the army is a most 
valuable asset in the military sol- 
vency of this country, and to 
carry out the innovation to its 
full usefulness will be to make 
a membership in the militia ur- 
gently sought by the best blood 
and brawn among the young men 
of the United States. Young 
men are especially impatient of 
less than the foremost considera- 
tion, and an encampment with 
the regulars will have all the 
attractiveness and incentive to 
hard work that State encamp- 
ments have lost. 


xk * 


Rather persistent attention to 
rifle shooting and a month in 
every year of camp duty under 
the best auspices will do wonders 
for the militia of the United 
States, and make it possible to 
mobilize a few hundred thou- 
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sand men in an emergency with- 
out throwing seventy millions of 
people into a convulsive condi- 


tion. 
& &. & 


A statement has recently been 
issued on the subject of the work 
of the general staff of the army, 
and the results the new plan has 
attained during the time it has 
been in operation. The summary 
is a favorable one, and especial 
care is taken to deny that the 
Secretary of War is in any way 
eliminated from the active con- 
trol of the army. It would, 
of course, be farcical as yet to 
express a final opinion on the 
merits or demerits of the General 
Staff system that has _ been 
worked out for the army. There 
are those who do not hesitate to 
decide that the whole thing is a 
failure, and that it has simply 
added complications without se- 
curing better results that the for- 
mer method of administration 
with the added disadvantage that 
the Secretary of War has become 
little more than a figurehead. 
That this sweeping denunciation 
has been voiced by members of 
Congress, among others, is prob- 
ably the reason for the favorable 
publication above referred to. 
There is no doubt that the feel- 
ing that the importance of the 
Secretary of War has been min- 
imized is rather widespread. 
There is this ground, however, 
for a starting point for an opin- 
‘ion on the question of the Gene- 
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ral Staff in the army, that there 
is a decided improvement to be 
noticed in progressiveness of 
spirit; new things and new ways 
have come into the army, and 
while all the innovations have 
not yet established themselves, 
the intent and effort that is work- 
ing out in a great many lines of 
activity is a most encouraging 
sign, and will bring about re- 
newed interest in the army. 
Whether this spirit is the out- 
growth of the awakening which 
came from the Spanish War or 
is due to the application of the 
principles of the General Staff, 
is not material if the General 
Staff is found to be equivalent 
to the task of sustaining it and: 
of directing it in the most profit- 
able channels. For the present 
the fact is that the condition in 
the army is most satisfactory, 
and it is to be hoped that those 
who question the efficacy of the 
General Staff system may be in- 
duced to withhold attempts to 
modify the present arrangements 
until it has been indubitably 
shown that serious defects exist. 
No system could develop such 
disadvantages during a reason- 
able length of trial as would be 
brought about by an annual 
patching of an administrative 
system. 


eR FS 


It is to be questioned if mili- 
tary men are quite “safe and 
sane,” as the saying now goes, 
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in the prevailing tendency to re- 
duce the conspicuousness .of or- 
dinary military dress. Conceding 
all that may be claimed for the 
need of an inconspicuous field 
uniform, there is a distinct loss 
of prestige to a military per- 
sonnel which only wears a uni- 
form when it must, and then 
seeks to reduce it to the lowest 
terms. There is and must always 
be a large element of sentiment 
in military life, and it cannot be 
treated as equivalent to a trade 
or profession. There is a wrong 
impression among military men 
in regard to the attitude of civil- 
ians toward the wearers of uni- 
form. Properly worn it is re- 
garded as entirely fitting, and 
there is less shock to a civilian 
in the appearance of officers in 
uniform than there is in learning 
that a person in civilian dress, 
and that perhaps not in the best 
taste, is the possessor of a mili- 
tary title. The appreciation of 
the fitness of things. is strong 
among the people of the United 
States, and it is a mistake to 
suppose that a properly designed 
and properly worn uniform is an 
offensive sight to the American 
citizen. It is to be regretted that 
the War Department has revoked 
the order requiring officers to 
wear uniforms while on duty in 
the War Department. The im- 
pression that it was injurious to 
the interests of the service is 
entirely erroneous. As a matter 
of fact, the extension of the or- 
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der to the Navy Department 
and its amplification to include 
the dress of an officer except 
when actually on leave of ab- 
sence would have created no ad- 
verse comments. Until it is 
possible to run naked again, man 
will be as he is clothed, and a 
military man is not a military 
man in civilian dress, and he is 
not a good military man unless 
his dress exhibits the neatness, 
smartness: and conspicuousness 
which is a part of the pride and 
panoply of war. -It may be pos- 
sible to carry on a war in dun- 
garee overalls and jumper, but 
such a dress will not sustain the 
military spirit in time of peace. 


xk*k 


A decided compliment was 
paid to Rear Admiral Converse, 
Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion of the Navy Department, 
by the members of the Board of 
Construction, of which he was a 
member prior to his present as- 
signment. A request was pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the 
Navy asking that Admiral Con- 
verse be added to the member- 
ship of the Board, on which his 
ripe experience and pre-eminent 
talents have been of great value. 
The Scretary acquiesced in the 
desire of the members of the 
Board, and Admiral Converse 
has been detailed as a member, 
it being understood that he is 
not to be burdened with detailed 
work, but that he shall give his 
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advice on matters connected with 
the general scheme of ship con- 
struction. 

xk kk 


It is probable that renewed 
interest in the subject of tor- 
pedo boat construction will fol- 
low the events of the Japanese- 
Russian War. The place of 
the torpedo boat and its im- 
portance have been rather de- 
finitely decided by the operations 
about Port Arthur, and there 
will be a call for legislation to 
remedy the marked inferiority 
of the United States navy in the 
number of torpedo craft. Al- 
though torpedo boat construction 
is, ton for ton, the most expen- 
sive of war vessel construction, 
the evident inferiority of a fleet 
which is not amply provided with 


torpedo craft will undoubtedly 
lead to a considerable amount of 
new construction in this line. 


x * * 


One of the conspicuous results 
of the recent naval experiences 
has been the practical elimina- 
tion of the intermediate calibres 
of naval ordnance. The opinion 
has been simultaneously ex- 
pressed by the experts of all 
nations that there is no place in 
modern naval warfare for guns 
between eight-inch calibre and 
three-inch rapid fire guns. The 
intermediate guns are neither 
rapid enough for torpedo boat 


repulsion or powerful enough to ° 
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penetrate armor at modern rang- 
es, and in new construction the 
trend will be toward establishing 
only main and rapid fire bat- 
teries. The tendency is also in- 
teresting as indicating a still 
greater increase in the tonnage 
of fighting ships of the first class. 


eR DP 


Although joint maneuvers of 
the army and navy were aban- 
doned for the present year, the 
undertakings have not been given 
up permanently. A modification 
has been made by eliminating the 
use of the battleships and larger 
cruisers of the navy, as the wear 
and tear and the dangers of in- 
shore work for big ships caused 
an expense which was not justi- 
fied by results. The plans for 
the maneuvers for 1905 are al- 
ready being made, and they con- 
template a test of the defenses 
of Washington. The navy will 
furnish a flotilla of smaller ves- 
sels and torpedo craft, and the 
battleship exercises will be held 
independently in deeper waters. 


x OO 


A recent disinterment of the 
bones of a soldier who was bur- 
ied at Seven Pines has developed 
much interesting reminiscence 
of the much vaunted bullet proof 
waistcoat which figured in many 
commercial transactions during 
the Civil War. Every collection 
relating to the Civil War con- 
tains one or more of the cir- 
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culars which were distributed 
freely, especially among new re- 
cruits. The lightness and the 
immunity guaranteed from wear- 
ing the waistcoats, which were 
of thin plates of steel or iron 


covered with cloth, are set forth. 


in glowing colors and enticing 
illustrations, and show how the 
young soldier so protected might 
walk unscathed through a hail 
of bullets and pull victory even 
from the cannon’s mouth. There 
are no statistics available as to 
the number of these garments 
sold, but the trade must have 
been a profitable one, and suc- 
cessive drafts of recruits were 
not discouraged from buying by 
the fact that their predecessors 
had left life savers, together with 
other impedimenta, along the 


roadside during their first forced 
march. 


x * * 


The launching of the new 
training ship Cumberland, at the 
Boston Navy Yard, during the 
progress of the Grand Army en- 
campment there, was an event 
of more than ordinary interest 
to the assemblage of naval vete- 
rans. The occasion was marred 
by an unfortunate incident, in 
that the right of the veteran who 
broke out the ensign on the new 
ship was denied by other former 
men of the Cumberland, who de- 
clared that the man who officiat- 
ed was not a member of the 
crew. The argument grew heat- 
ed, and one survivor threatened 
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to throw the ensign man. over- 
board. It will be interesting to 
note the status of sailing ships 
for the training of seamen for 
the navy at the time the Cum- 
berlahd and her sister ship are 
completed. The old apprentice- 
ship idea is becoming daily more 
discredited, and the sentiment 
that the place for a man to learn 
his duty is on board the ship on 
which he will serve is becoming 
daily stronger. If the barrack 
system is carried out and the re- 
cruit givensome months onshore, 
and is placed on the general de- 
tail list eighteen months after his 
enlistment, there is not going to 
be much time in which he can be 
made an expert on square sails 
and other obsolete branches of 
seamanship. 


x k * 


Recent expressions have come 
from both French and English 
sources in admiration of the 
growing naval power of the 
United States. The fact that 
the construction being carried 
out by the United States exceeds 
that of any nation except Eng- 
land, seems just to have come 
forcibly to the attention of for- 
eigners. Brassey regards the 
United States as likely to be the 
chief naval power, and M. Hano- 
taux has expressed a_ similar 
view. It is apparent, however, 
that the liberality of the provi- 


‘sion of naval material by the 


Congress has run somewhat 
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ahead of preparation in other re- 
spects. The large number of 
additions to the fleet now in sight 
will tax the resources of the per- 
sonnel to the utmost. It will be 
difficult to provide officers and 
men, and it is possible that it 
may be found necessary to place 
a certain number of the older 
ships out of commission for a 
time, in order that the newer ves- 
sels may be broken in. While 
this condition will be only tem- 
porary, it ought not to be length- 
ened in duration and aggravated 
by over-lavish provision for con- 
struction. The time seems op- 
portune for a mature considera- 
tion as to the ultimate limits of 
the naval power of the United 
States. These limits do not at 


all depend upon the size of the 


navies of other nations. There 
are certain considerations pecu- 
liar to this country upon which 
the necessity for naval power de- 
pends, and it will be unwise to 
go beyond these limits and invite 
the inevitable reaction against an 
excessive naval provision. There 
is good opinion that the United 


States has provided for an ade-' 


quate number of great ships as a 
basis for a navy, and that future 
construction should be based on 
the idea of replacement and 
equalization of fleets, rather than 
on the idea of material increase. 
The subject will have to be 
threshed out in the course of the 
coming session of Congress, 
which will be decidedly impor- 
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tant as a possible starting point 
of future treatment of naval con- 
struction, and the best thought 
on the subject should be made 
available for the members of the 
naval committee. 


x * * 


The question of the army can- 
teen has been brought up again 
by the arrest of enlisted men at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., for bringing 
beer into the barracks. In de- 
fence it was urged that the offi- 
cers’ mess was provided with 
beverages of the nature forbid- 
den by law to be sold within 
military reservations. The whole 
question of the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors with relation to the 
military service is so difficult, and 
the opinions both as to the facts 
and as to the ethics are so con- 


| flicting, that one hesitates to ex- 


press an opinion. While it is 
true that the presence and free 
sale of intoxicants within bar- 
racks is not desirable from one 


| point of view of military disci- 


pline, the evils which have grown 
out of the restriction are but too 
evident. It is to be doubted if 
the consensus of opinion in the 
navy would be in favor of re- 


| turning to the sale of beer aboard 


ship, and the lessening of the 
amount of intoxication among 
bluejackets is quite perceptible. 
On the other hand, the cases are 
not quite parallel. Bluejackets 
and marines aboard ship are sub- 
jected to outside temptations only 
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at intervals, while the temptation 
of the low groggery is daily in 
close proximity to the enlisted 
men of the army. It is agreed 
that the passage of the law re- 
lating to army posts was largely 
a matter of sentiment, and that 
no real evils had accrued from 
the canteen as formerly con- 
ducted, which were not a part 
of the general subject of the use 
of intoxicants. On the whole, 
it is probably true that the anti- 
canteen law was unfortunate, 


and that the subject would much 
better have been left to the ad- 
ministration of the officers who 
have the responsibility of the effi- 
ciency of the enlisted personnel. 


x Kx 


Active encouragement is being 
given at the Washington Navy 
Yard to employes who are able 
to suggest improvements in ord- 
nance and means to obviate some 
of the defects that have been 
discovered in the recent use of 
ordnance. Many people affect to 
believe that it is not possible to 
get a government hearing for 
improvements. The path of the 
man who has an idea simply, 
and that not an especially prac- 
tically one, is quite likely to come 
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to a close within a short time, 
as encouragement of such simply 
means the waste of official time. 
A man who has a good thing, 
well worked out and properly 
developed, will not fail of a hear- 
ing and a trial for his improve- 
ment, for there never has been 
a time when improvements have 
been so eagerly welcomed as at 
the present time. 


x ® *® 


In this connection it is well 
worth while to suggest that the 
target practices and the cost of 
ammunition used have been well 
worth while, in having developed 
weaknesses previously unsus- 
pected, and which would other- 
wise not have come to attention 
until the test of actual use. The 
Washington yard has hardly a 
shop but some useful experiment 
or innovation is being tried, the 
whole field of ordnance and ord- 
nance appliances is being re- 
viewed, and the result will be a 
higher standard of ordnance in 
the United States than that of 
any other nation in the world. 
The recent improvements in 
sights alone repays the cost of 
the experience in the use of guns 
under service conditions. 
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Readers of the “United Service,” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


THE NIECE OF NAPOLEON 


Her brow was formed to wear the 
diadem. Her features, pure as those 
of an antique cameo, her shoulders, 
her magnificent arms, her hands— 
the hands of the Bonapartes; all 
denoted an illustrious race, and by 
her regal bearing, one recognized 
the niece of Cesar. 

Never, perhaps, has been seen a 
more perfect, more attractive, more 
majestic type of classical beauty in 
woman. Old age had little domin- 
ion over her; up to her last day 
her features preserved their purity 
of line, and her figure remained 
erect and noble. Her well-formed 
eyes reflected the purpose or the 
action of her mind; with those whom 
she honored by her friendship, her 
glance, quick, ardent, went out to 
meet their thoughts, as if to tell 
them: “Fear nothing, trust your- 
selves to me in all security.” 

Her admirable physique, of which 
no detail was incomplete, was the 
exact counterpart of her moral na- 
ture. In her, dignity was allied 
with: strength, kindness with intelli- 
gence, uprightness with ardor. Her 
character was a perfect whole, sim- 
ple and open; any one who con- 
versed with her for a quarter of an 
hour could know her. 

It was impossible for her to con- 
ceal her impressions, her enthusi- 


asms, or her antipathies. A woman 
of action, going straight to the 
point, she emitted her thoughts with- 
out reserve in their entirety, careless 
of shocking people. She greeted a 
duchess who had come to call, and 
whom she knew to have expressed 
distaste for her society, with the 
question: “Why do you come to 
see me if you don’t want to?” She 
was enamored of everything great, 
noble, and honest; duplicity or cun- 
ning, indecision or want of frank- 
ness drove her beside herself. She 
rebelled against all that appeared to 
her neither loyal nor just, anything 
done in the dark, in hiding. In 
her eyes one should never act save 
in broad daylight. Thus politics 
were always distasteful to her; she 
could never grasp the. compromises 
and bargainings involved: “One 
should always think out loud, and 
never ally one’s self with people 
one dislikes or despises.” 

* * * * * * 


This woman, who could form for 
herself an intimate circle which in- 
cluded all the great minds of nine- 
teenth-century France, was in that 
respect self-made. She was born in 
exile, at Trieste, on May 27th, 1820, 
a year after the death of Napoleon. 
Her father, Jerome Napoleon Bona- 
parte, was the last of the Emperor’s 
brothers, and her mother was the 
daughter of the King of Wirtem- 
berg. Her father’s almost sole pre- 
occupation was how to get money 
for the maintenance of his numerous 
mistresses. Her mother was hopeless- 
ly in love with her husband, and the 
more he deceived her, the more she 
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pursued him with her affection. “I 
would give all my children for Fifi’s 
little finger” (Fifi was her husband) 
she would say, before her sons and 
her daughter. The princess’ parents, 
therefore, troubled themselves little 
about her education; fortunately, 
however, her mother had as lady- 
in-waiting the Baroness Reding, a 
woman of as much devotion as good 
sense, who became tenderly attached 
to Princess Mathilde, and who, not 
leaving her until her marriage, de- 
veloped all her natural good quali- 
ties. 

Older by two years than Prince 
Napoleon, Princess Mathilde had 
lessons with him from a rather odd 
Savoyard professor named Tapasse. 
He was very ill-dressed, never wore 
a waistcoat, and, attired in jacket 
and trousers of nankeen, used to 
deliver his lessons seated in an arm- 
chair with his feet on the table at 
which his two pupils were writing. 
His morals were not above reproach, 
and one evening he went so far as 
surreptitiously to enter the princess’ 
sleeping apartment, but the noise he 
made attracted the attention of Bar- 
oness Reding, who got him dis- 
missed from the house. 

Princess Mathilde’s earliest recol- 
lection was of seeing Pius VII., who 
had consecrated Napoleon. She may 
have been about three years old. 
She was driving with her father 
and mother and Prince Napoleon in 
the Roman Campagna, when Pius 
VII.’s carriage came by. According 
to custom, the King and Queen and 
their children alighted from their 
carriage, and, seeing them, the Pope, 
who had made his own carriage stop, 
invited the Queen and her children 
to get in with him. This made a 
great scandal in Rome, because the 
Queen was a Protestant. 

She also remembered the mother 
of Napoleon I., and this is the port- 
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rait she drew of her. She was very 
old, and spoke very little, appearing 
always absorbed in thought. She 
had retained the Corsican accent, and 
always spoke of “Napolione.” She 
spent nearly the whole day on the 
sofa, for she was no longer able to 
walk. She had fine regular features, 
almost entirely fleshless; she was, 
indeed, so thin that one could al- 
most see through the parchment 
skin of her hands, which were very 
beautifully formed, though her right 
forefinger had been broken and bad- 
ly set. She wore a white cap, and 
her gowns were always either black 
or puce colored. Beside ther stood 
her chevalier d’honneur, a Colonna, 
who still wore a powdered perruque, 
and who claimed to have visions of 
the Virgin. In her chamber there 
was a fine bust of Napoleon, by 
Canova, its white marble profile 
standing out ggainst the red damask 
hangings of the salon. On Sun- 
days, after the dejeuner, her grand- 
children were brought to kiss her 
hand, and to recite a fable. Princess 
Mathilde came willingly, but Prince 
Napoleon grumbled a good deal. “I 
don’t want to kiss that old woman,” 
he would say, “and I don’t want her 
to kiss me.” Sometimes, when the 
fable had been well said, Mme. 
Mére would call old Saveria, who 
had been in her service when Napo- 
leon I. was born, and tell her to give 
the children some cakes. “And how 
nasty they were!” Princess Mathilde 
would add, laughingly. 

Queen Catherine showed small af- 
fection for her daughter; she re- 
served all her favor for the youngest 
of her children, that Prince Napo- 
leon who was always called Plon- 
plon. She spoiled him utterly; and 
till he was fourteen years old she 
invariably went herself to get him 
up in the morning, and put on his 
stockings. The Prince was conse- 
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quently very disagreeable and bad- 
mannered; and, sure of not being 
scolded, he never failed to report 
everything to his mother. 

When the Princess was thirteen, 
her grandfather, the King of Wiir- 
temberg, wished to see her. Queen 
Catherine, jealous of her daughter, 
.»ho was growing very pretty, while 
she herself was expanding in figure, 
and becoming so wrinkled that she 
was often taken for her husband’s 
mother, began by resisting, but was 
at last obliged to yield to the old 
King’s desire. However, she brought 
Princess Mathilde dressed like a very 
little girl, with frilled drawers show- 
ing below her short skirt, so that 
the King cried out on seeing her: 
“Oh, what a fright you have made 
of her! I must really dress her 
myself.” 

The King of Bavaria was an ex- 
cellent man, full of wit and good 
humor, but so fat, said Princess 
Mathilde, that a piece had had to be 
cut out of the table at which he ate, 
as otherwise the size of his stomach 
would have prevented him from sit- 
ting within reach of his plate. 

The Princess made a great success 
at Munich; every one thought her 
pretty, unaffected, and amiable. She 
had an exquisite complexion, and 
with a child’s charming coquetry she 
would amuse herself by putting a 
rose leaf against her cheek, to see 
whether the flower or her skin had 
the greater brilliance. Doubtless it 
was here that she made her first 
conquest, that of the Prince of 
Schonburg. Whatever restraint this 
gallant but already aged man placed 
upon the adniiration and the strong 
feelings that possessed him, the 
Princess failed not to perceive them, 
and to experience at the time a lively 
satisfaction, which was accentuated 
later, when Queen Sophia of the 
Netherlands (born .a Princess of 
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Wirtemberg) informed her that, 
after her departure, the Prince of 
Schénburg had never ceased speak- 
ing of her, and that he had died 
suddenly with her name on his lips, 
at the very morhent when he was 
preparing for a journey to ‘Italy in 
the hope of seeing her again. —~ 

It was shortly after this that M. 
and Mme. Thiers and Mlle. Dosne 
met King Jerome and Princess Ma- 
thilde in Italy. M. Thiers was 
strongly attracted by the beauty and 
charm of the Princess; and two 
years later, when he was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, he suggested 
her name to King Louis Philippe 
as a bride for the Duc d’Orléans. 
It was one of his political ideas to 
unite as far as possible the mon- 
archy of July with Napoleonic glory. 

The King approved, and the royal 
Prince—quite in love, no doubt, with 
the mere sketch M. Thiers had drawn 
of the young Princess—set off ac- 
cordingly for Lausanne, where she 
then was, in order to make her ac- 
quaintance. . 

What happened? Whether Queen 
Catherine, always jealous of, her 
daughter, would not let the Duc 
d’Orléans even see her; whether 
King Jerome, in quest of money as 
usual, thought this a favorable op- 
portunity for trying to borrow from 
Louis-Philippe, and the latter, who 
was no lender, refused in such a 
fashion as to cut short all further 
solicitation—whatever it was, nego- 
tiations were broken off. 

What the minister had dreamed of 
for the younger branch, M. Berryer 
also attempted for the elder; he wrote 
that Napoleon’s niece would be a 
fitting mate for the Comte de Cham- 
bord. This scheme could not, as one 
can understand, be realized, but al- 
most at the same time the Princess 
Lieven designated her young cousin 
to the Tsar Nicholas, as one of the 
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princesses worthy to wed the Tsare- 
vitch (afterwards Alexander II.). 
Here, again, her mother interfered, 
and had her daughter’s name 
scratched off the list which Princess 
Lieven was preparing. 

In 1835 the Princess lost her 
mother, and soon after she went to 
Arenenberg with her father, to stay 
with her aunt, Queen Hortense. The 
latter had for long thoroughly appre- 
ciated her niece, and cherished a 
secret wish to see her become her 
daughter-in-law. “I do not want to 
make you vain, my dear child,” she 
wrote to her in 1833, after a first stay 
at Arenenberg; “but it is to encour- 
age you to remain always the same 
that I tell you how every one thought 
you very charming, agreeable, and 
natural. I myself, have enjoyed all 
the praises of my dear Mathilde, and 
do not doubt that she merits them in 
every case.” 

In the summer of 1836 the mar- 
riage was decided upon, and in the 
month of August, King Jerome went 
to arrange the terms in settlement 
with his sister-in-law. Both sides 
were*soon in agreement, and King 
Jerome bought the Chateau de Gott- 
lieb, on Lake Constance, close to 
Arenenberg, where the young couple 
were to be installed. Louis Napo- 
leon presented his very modest en- 
gagement ring, a turquoise set in gold 
(Princess Mathilde kept it all her 
life), and paid his court to his be- 
trothed. In the daytime there were 
mountain walks, boating on the lake, 
driving excursions. In the evening 
every one gathered about a round 
table lighted by a tall lamp, in the 
great salon of the chateau, and there, 
beneath the eyes of David’s “Napo- 
leon passing the Great St. Bernard,” 
and of Prud’hon’s portrait of the Em- 
press Joséphine lying on a mossy 
bank, they drew, they chatted, they 
played innocent games, or perhaps 
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they “made blots.” This game con- 
sists in pouring ink in large drops 
on paper, and then trying so to spread 
each “blot” and arrange it with a 
pen, as to form it into some sort of 
picture. This little game had already 
been practiced with a certain artistic 
effect by various English guests of 
Queen Hortense at Arenenberg—Lord 
Holland, Sir Robert Wilson, Colonel 
Bruce, and Sir Hamilton Seymour. 
Chere exists now among Princess 
Mathilde’s papers, bequeathed by her 
to Count Primoli (whom she loved 
most among her nephews and friends, 
and who tended her devotedly during 
her illness), some of these “blots,” 
made by her when betrothed to her 
cousin. 

She quitted Arenenberg with her 
father in order to return to Rome, 
where her marriage was to take place 
in the beginning of the winter. Louis 
Napoleon appeared to be deeply in 
love; however, he was already think- 
ing of his coup de main at Strasburg, 
which he executed six weeks later, 
not one of his relations having had 
the least suspicion of his project. 

The thunder clap produced in 
France and Italy by the news of this 
abortive attempt at revolution struck 
especially the members of the Bona- 
parte family. It was not so much the 
imprisonment and deportation of 
Louis Napoleon that affected them, 
but the fear of disturbance to their 
own tranquility; each of them cried 
out in reprobation of the inconsider- 
ate evil doer who was making trouble 
everywhere, Jerome being no less vio- 
lent in his recriminations than Joseph 
or Louis Bonaparte. 

Louis Napoleon, however, despite 
his uncles, was still thinking of his 
cousin, and wrote from America to 
her father, who, of course, gave no 
sign of life in return. The whole 
plan, consequently, vanished in smoke. 

Of all Princess Mathilde’s suitors, 
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Louis Napoleon was the only one she 
knew personally, and although she 
was very fond of him, and always 
showed him much devotion, she was 
never at all in love with him. She 
appreciated his unfailing kindness, but 
saw nothing captivating in him. In 
the latter part of her life, when asked 
if she had regretted any’ of those 
proposals of marriage which had 
seemed to promise so much for the 
future: “Yes,” replied she, “that of 
the Duc d’ Orléans, because I had an 
irresistible longing to return to France. 
I had been born in exile, I was still 
proscribed, and here was the chance 
offered me of entering my mother 
country, and going to reside in Paris. 
It would have been the fulfillment of 
my most fervent wish.” It was not 
love that spoke here, but that senti- 
ment of patriotism which was ever 
‘present in her, and which showed 
itself in so unexpected and amusing 
a fashion when for the first time 
she trod the soil of France. This 
must have been in 1843; the Prin- 
cess had crossed the bridge of Kehl 
in her post-chaise, when she per- 
«ceived on the French bank of the river 
a sentinel, with tricolor cockade and 
red trousers: “He was the first 
French soldier I had seen, and it was 
my country, hitherto unknown, that 
appeared to me in his form. I stopped 
the carriage. I got out, and quickly 
kissed the sentinel on both cheeks; 
then I went on my way quite happy, 
feeling as though it were my flag 
I had embraced.” 

Much astonished as the little sol- 
dier on sentry-go may have felt, how 
much more so would he _ have 
been, could he have guessed that the 
beautiful woman who had just kissed 
him was the niece of the Great 
Napoleon’! 

For some time King Jerome had 
much frequented, while in Italy, the 
society of a very rich Russian noble- 
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man, Prince Demidoff, of San Do- 
nato, and one fine day people learned, 
not without surprise, that the King 
was bestowing his daughter upon him. 
Had the Princess been consulted? 
Did she know the man she was es- 
pousing? * * * In any case, this 
marriage, which was more like an 
affair of business than anything else, 
could not be happy, and it was soon 
dissolved; a journey made by the 
Princess to Russia the following year 
furnished, in fact, the occasion. 

On arriving in Petersburg, the 
Princess was in some dread as to 
what sort of a reception would be 
given her by the Tsar Nicholas, who 
had been represented to her as a terri- 
ble autocrat. He might reproach 
her, with some show of justice, for 
having preferred as a husband a sim- 
ple subject rather than the heir to the 
throne. The first words were, in- 
deed, glacial: “Why had you your 
name erased from the list of prin- 
cesses proposed for my son?” asked 
the Tsar. The Princess replied so 
naturally and simply, without in the 
least hiding the truth, and, besides, 
she was so beautiful, that the Tsar 
was conquered at once, and from that 
moment evinced an affection for her 
that bordered on tenderness. He went 
about with her constantly, and to all 
sorts of places. One day (as she used 
to relate), when she was walking 
with him in the Nevski Prospect, a 
regiment came marching by. “Wait 
for me an instant,” said the Tsar, 
“while I speak to the Colonel.” Then, 
returning a moment after, beside him- 
self with anger: “Do you know what 
I have just discovered? In order to 
save something for himself out of 
the equipment of his men, that Colo- 
nel makes them go without trousers 
in this freezing cold; those soldiers 
have only drawers on under their 
long coats!” 

“I know you are not happy,” he said 














to her one day; “when life becomes 
altogether intolerable, write to Or- 
loff, and I will arrange matters.” 
And, in fact, shortly afterwards, the 
Princess having communicated with 
the Tsar, the latter intimated ‘ to 
Prince Demidoff the conditions that 
must be imposed on him in order to 
ensure to the monarch’s cousin an 
independent and honorable existence. 

When the Princess went to Paris, 
her first visit was to King Louis- 
Philippe. She presented herself one 
evening to the family circle in the 
Tuileries. At the table sat Queen 
Marie Amélie, Mme. Adelaide, the 
King’s sister, and the Duchesse d’Or- 
léans, reading or working; and at 
the end of the apartment the King 
was walking up and down with 
Count Molé. The latter, formerly 
one of Napoleon’s ministers, on see- 
ing the young lady enter, said to the 
King: “I do not know this beautiful 
woman, but I am sure she is a Napo- 
leon; I see it in her bearing.” 

Her reception was cordial; and 
some little time afterwards the Prince 
de Joinville came to. visit her, in or- 
der to give her some souvenirs of 
Napoleon that he had brought from 
St. Helena. The Duc d’Aumale was 
likewise presented to her, and did not 
disguise his admiration for her, an 
admiration which he always retained. 
He said once to Bonnat, who had 
painted her portrait: “She was ter- 
ribly beautiful.” 

The Princess then established her- 
self in the Hotel de Périgord, Rue 
St. Dominique, and afterwards moved 
to a little hotel in the Rue de Cour- 
celles, where she began to gather 
round her a chosen circle of friends. 
There were, in the first place, Ingres 
—whom she had known in Rome— 
with Ary Scheffer, Amaury Duval, 
Ernest Hébert, and later, Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, Arago, Lamennais, 
Alexandre Dumas (who had already 
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written a sonnet to her), Jean Rey- 
naud, M. Thiers, Count Molé, and 
Mignet. For some time she occupied 
herself. with painting, especially in 
water colors; Raffet had been her 
first master, and Eugéne Giraud suc- 
ceeded him. The violinist, Sauzet, 
gave her music lessons. She was en- 
thusiastically interested in the exhi- 
bitions, and in all other manifestations 
of art. Altogether, she thoroughly 
enjoyed Paris, her home, her coun- 
try. 

Then came 1848. She remained in 
France, and she had gone to the sea- 
side, at Dieppe, in the September of 
that year, when -her cousin, Louis 
Napoleon, came over from England 
and took up his abode in Paris at 
the Hotel du Rhin, Place Vendéme, 
with the intention of offering himself 
to popular suffrage as a candidate for 
the presidency of the Republic. 
Princess Mathilde had not seen him 
since 1836. She received a telegram 
from him begging her to come. She 
hastened to him; they talked together 
of the past; and then the Prince, 
having expounded the situation, said 
to her: “I have no money, and I 
need it for the electoral campaign; 
can you get some for me?” 

The Princess did not hesitate; she 
sent a portion of her jewelry in 
pledge to Hancock, the London jew- 
eler, and thus realized 200,000 francs. 

After Louis Napoleon had been 
made first President of the Republic, 
and then Emperor, it was Princess 


- Mathilde who did the honors at the 


Elysée and at the Tuileries. She it 
was, again, who introduced to him all 
the notables of France, whom he 
had not previously met, his life having 
hitherto been spent alternately in 
prison and in exile. 

When once he was on the throne, 
Napoleon III. again wished to marry 
his cousin, and, sounded by him, the 
Pope consented to dissolve the mar- 
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riage with Prince Demidoff, on the 
score of irregularities. But when the 
Emperor spoke to the Princess she 
did not hesitate; she refused him. 
She had now made for herself a 
personal position which she owed 
solely to her own initative, one that 
would enable her to play a congenial 
part in the world of letters, art and 
science. Henceforward she was to 
have a court, or, rather, she could 
bring together the people whom she 
loved. These included the elder and 
the younger Dumas, Théophile Gau- 
tier, Flaubert, the brothers de Gen- 
court, Taine, Renan, Paul Bert, Méri- 
mée, Thiers, Mignet, Emile Augier, 
Paul Baudry, Ernest Hébert, Nie- 
wenkerque, Eugéne Giraud, Gounod, 
and also Sainte Beuve, whose confi- 
dante she became, for to the Princess 
the celebrated critic would recount the 
smallest details of his life, the story 
of his domestic matters, and of his 
love affairs, of his successes, and of 
his mortifications. He had been, he 


told her one day, madly in love with 


Mme. Victor Hugo, and could devise 
no better means for gaining access to 
her than to dress himself in woman’s 
clothes and introduce himself into the 
house as a servant, which his clean 
shaven face and babyish air ren- 
dered easy. He was instantly dis- 
covered, and, he added: “I looked 
as pitiable as ridiculous.” 

Younger men followed in the track 
of their elders. There were Ch. 
Yriarte, Coppée, Lavisse, Bourget, 
Guy de Maupassant, Claudius Popelin, 
Albert Vandal, Henry Houssaye, 
Bonnat, Detaille, Jules Lefévre. 
Throughout the Second Empire, she 
used to assemble, in her delightful 
country house at St. Gratien, on the 
shores of Lake d’Enghien, the elect 
of her intimates: the two Goncourts, 
Baudry, Eugéne Giraud, and Alex- 
andre Dumas, the younger. 

During the evenings Flaubert read 
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passages from “Salammbo,”’ which 
he was then writing, or Théophile 
Gautier his poems; Baudry and 
Hébert painted, as did also the Prin- 
cess, who exhibited every year in the 
Salon. She loved to walk in the park 
with one or other of her friends, and 
then they would exchange ideas by 
the hour. 

Often, when the Princess had gone 
up to bed, her guests would adjoin to 
Théophile Gautier’s room, where he, 
clad in a red dressing-gown and 
yellow slippers, and extended on his 
bed with a long pipe in his mouth, 
would preside over a_ gathering 
whence proceeded a continual fire- 
work-display of wit, anecdotes, and 
bon-mots. 

In such a company there was no 
shirking even of practical jokes. One 
day when Ernest Hébert was driv- 
ing to the station in the Princess’s 
carriage, he espied in an orchard by 
the way an apple blazing with color, 
a perfect model of an apple for a 
picture of Eve’s temptation. He 
stopped the carriage and picked the 
apple. The coachman, no doubt, told 
tales, and the story thus came to the 
ears of the Princess’s guests, among 
whom that day was Chais d’Est 
Ange, procureur-general in the Court 
of Appeal. After consultation with 
him, a summons was fabricated, re- 
quiring the painter of “Malaria” and 
of the “Cervaroles,” to attend at the 
police court and answer to a charge 
of larceny by which he had com- 
promised the Princess; and then the 
next day there came an intimation 
that judgment had been given against 
him, by which he was condemned to 
several days’ imprisonment. Though 
at first a little uneasy, Hébert ended 
by laughing as heartily as those who 
had played off the joke on him. 

This intimacy with men already 
famous incited the Princess to the 
discovery of youthful geniuses as yet 
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unknown, that she might help them 
to rise, and furnish them with means 
to develop their capabilities. 

One day Renan came to see her: 
“A friend of mine,” he told her, “my 
best friend, whose intellect is of the 
highest scientific power, is vegetating 
in an inferior position, where he can- 
not make the researches he dreams 
of. The Emperor must be induced 
to found a chair, of organic chem- 
istry, and give it to him.” The 
Princess went off to the Tuileries 
immediately, and did not leave until 
she had obtained what she asked. 

One of the greatest authors in her 
’ circle’ having married his daughter 
to a young poet, the Princess, with 
the Emperor’s consent, announced to 
her friend that his son-in-law would 
receive a pension, on the ground of 
his being a man of letters. But Mar- 
shal Vaillant—then Minister of Fine 
Arts—made difficulties. Tired of 
him embarrassed explanations, the 
Princess interrupted him: “You don’t 
want to pay the pension? Very well, 
I shall pay it myself. But, that no 
one may know anything about it, I 
shall send you the money, and you 
must pay it through your office.” 

The man of science and the poet 
have now hecome famous, and prob- 
ably both of them are ignorant of 
the above-related facts; for M. 
Renan would of course have kept si- 
lence in deference to the Princess’s 
wish, and Marshal Vaillant would 
hardly be likely to boast of his share 
in the second story. 

Princess Mathilde was wise enough 
to notice and to buy the first picture 
exhibited in the Salon by Bonnat. 
Jules Lefévre, Roybet, Détaille, and 
many other painters then unknown, 
who have since become acknowledged 
masters. These artists love to de- 
scribe the delight they felt when, still 
young, shy, and uncertain of their 
future, they found themselves dis- 
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tinguished by the notice of an Im- 
perial Highness, whose choice pointed 
them out to the public as artists with 
greatness before them; and who, not 
content with possessing their works, 
wished also to have themselves as 
friends. 

“If you know any young poets in 
whom you discern talent, bring them 
to me,” She said to Théophile Gau- 
tier; and thus it was that on the day 
after the first performance of “Le 
Passant,” the author of “Emaux et 
Camées” took Francois Coppée with 
him to St. Gratien. 


It was for the individual and his’ 
personal value alone that she cared. 
At her house, therefore, were to be 
met people of the most various ori- 
gins and of all shades of thought. 
She often inveighed against politics, 
for alienating from her certain per- 
sons whom she liked, and with 
whom she would have desired to 
keep in touch. Do I not remember 
the pleasure which Bonnat gave her, 
when he was the means of renew- 
ing her acquaintance with the Duc 
d’Aumale, whom she had not seen 
since 1848? Nothing could have 
been more agreeable to her, a 
Frenchwoman and a Bonaparte, than 
to re-establish her intimacy with that 
perfect specimen of the French sol- 
dier. M. Thiers, she continued to 
see. He often came to dine at- St. 
Gratien, with Mérimée, Mignet, the 
Marchesa Roccagione, and various 
other literary and scientific person- 
ages. 

She frequently protected persons 
who were hostile to the Empire— 
among others, Charles Blanc, for 
whom she obtained the Legion of 
Honor, which, at the instance of his 
brother, Louis Blanc, he refused, 
though this action on his part did 
not prevent his being granted shortly 
afterwards a subvention of 50,000 
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francs for the publication of his great 
work on the history of painting. 

She was, above all, individual in 
her tastes, and detested blind adher- 
ence to the fashions or crazes of the 
day. She followed her own ideas 
and her own wishes in the choice 
of her dress, as she did in the buying 
of her pictures; with good reason, 
too, and not without a certain co- 
quetry, for she knew what became 
her. She loved gowns with flowing 
simple lines, made of rich material 
calculated to show off the majesty 
of her figure. She could not abide 
frills and furbelows, nor any of 
those arrangements of frippery that 
destroy harmony of contour. 

“Every one is wearing that now,” 
somebody once said to her, and she 
replied: “What is that to me? In 
the first place, I am not ‘every one;’ 
and in the second, I dress as it 
pleases myself, not as it pleases 
others.” 

And she was right; no one had 
better taste in such matters than her- 
self. 

When she received the Emperor 
Nicholas II. and the Empress of 
Russia at the Invalides, to do the 
honors of her uncle’s tomb, she wore 
a long cloak of purple velvet, a train 
of iridescent coloring, and a little 
bonnet which gave the effect of a 
coronet on her head. Her majestic 
air made a great impression on all 
present. Although eighty years of 
age, when presented to the Tsaritsa, 
the latter thought her appearance so 
youthful that she was quite taken 
aback, unable to imagine it to be 
really Princess Mathilde whom she 
saw before her; and, fearing some 
mistake, she seemed uncomfortably 
puzzled at finding the niece of Na- 
poleon I. still so fascinating. 

For she was, above all things, a 
woman ; loving to please, to captivate, 
to be admired; and with her fine 
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sincerity she openly showed what 
pleasure she took in her successes 
and conquests. 

Her desire to be of use to people 
of distinction did not prevent her 
from also doing good in general 
whenever she had the opportunity, 
and assisting the poor and unfortu- 
nate. Misery of any kind appealed 
to her sympathy; to make others hap- 
py was her supreme delight. She 
founded the Asile Mathilde, a Home 
for Incurables, where she gave shel- 
ter to 300 little crippled girls, whom 
she loved to visit, talking to them, 
cheering them. A month before her 
death four of them brought her a 
bouquet of artificial flowers, which 
they had made on purpose for her. 
She received them lying in her bed, 
which she could no longer leave, 
thanked them, and then said: “Come 
and let me kiss you.” The way in 
which the faces of those four afflicted 
little ones, humpbacked, lame, or de- 
formed, lighted up at her words, 
showed the pleasure given by her 
simple kindness; and nothing could 
have been more touching than the 
affectionate manner of the dying 
Princess as she embraced her little 
protégées. 

Though she ignored politics, and 
though her principles inclined her 
towards the Republican form of gov- 
ernment, she remained none the less 
a’ Bonaparte, proud of her name, 
and of the incomparable glory which 
her uncle had given to France. On 
that subject she was uncompromis- 
ing, and would never permit the 
smallest lack of respect for Napo- 
leon’s name. His memory was sacred 
to her; and how could one blame her 
for preferring to break with a friend 
rather than suffer a slight to her most 
cherished heritage? 

Princess Mathilde was pre-eminent- 
ly a woman of heart. The staunch- 
ness of her friendship became pro- 
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verbial. Affection, in her, was instinct 
with the enthusiasm of force and 
intelligence that was at the root of 
her character. She trusted in her 
friends unreservedly, as she wished 
them to trust in her. None of her 
friends could ever appear indiscreet 
in her eyes. If she learned that 
one of them, whether through deli- 
cacy, timidity, or fear of seeming 
importunate, had not confided some 
trouble to her, or asked her help 
when it might have been useful, she 
would be really distressed. How 
often she has been heard to say, her 
face glowing with affection: “Why! 
how absurd you are! You could not 
tell me about your affairs? You 
know quite well that it is a pleasure 
to me to help those I care for. Be 
sure you never keep me in the dark 
again!” 

Furthermore, if she herself had 
anything special to communicate, she 
said it directly and simply. It was 
only those of whom she was fondest 
that she ever took to task, and then 
with that delicacy which true affec- 
tion alone can give. Edmond de 
Goncourt had an explanation with 
her at St. Gratien one day, when 
she showed such a touching candor, 
that the author of “Manette Salo- 
mon” was moved to tears. 

When it was an affair of the heart, 
she was never at a loss; according 
to circumstances, she knew whether 
to encourage, support, counsel, soothe 
or console; and always with a tact 
and understanding which made every 
word and action effective. 
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The affection she bestowed on those 
she loved never failed for a single 
day; and during the last six months 
of her life, when she was entirely 
confined to bed, she kept herself 
informed about her friends, and asked 
constantly to see them, finding in their 
society, alone, pleasure and solace for 
her sufferings. 

Her health had matched her physi- 
cal and moral stature, and since at 
two years of age she had finished 
cutting her teeth, she had never been 
ill, nor even had had to spend a 
day in bed on account of indisposi- 
tion. An unforeseen accident struck 
her down. She expired surrounded 
by her friends and old servants. And 
as she lay sleeping her last sleep, her 
face took on a striking resemblance 
to the mask of Napoleon modeled at 
St. Helena. There was the same 
broad forehead, the same delicately 
arched eyebrows, the same finely chis- 
eled nose, the same commanding ex- 
pression. 

How much she will be missed by 
those who knew they could count 
on her at any moment, and in any 
circumstances, and to whom she was 
a counsellor and confidante full of 
good sense! Her death leaves a 
great blank in many hearts; and I 
can scarcely convey the profound 
admiration and respectful gratitude 
with which her closest friends (among 
whom it is my pride to include my- 
self) will preserve her memory. 


GERMAIN Bapst. 
Translated by HELEN CHISHOLM. 
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Journal of the United States Infan- 
try Association. Vol. L, July, 
1904. No. 1. Washington, D. C. 
$3.00 per year. 


We are very glad to see that 
the Infantry has at last begun to feel 
the necessity for a special serial pub- 
lication in which to present its own 
views and wants, and to aid in its 
own proper development. The first 
number is a credit to this branch 
of our service, and we wish the 
association all success. 

In our growth, and in the speciali- 
zation of the branches of the service, 
however, we must not forget our 
foster mother, the Journal of the 
Military Service Institution, the pio- 
neer in this work, and from which 
all the other special journals have 
sprung. Each of these publications 
has its special province, and all 
should work together for the gene- 
ral good of the Army, and need not 
necessarily interfere with one an- 
other. 

The establishment of the Artillery 
and Cavalry Journals, it is believed, 
did not affect the growth of the 
Journal of the Military Service In- 
stitution, and we do not believe that 
the Infantry Journal will have any 
deleterious effects on that splendid 
publication or the membership of the 
institution. 





Our best wishes go with the new 
publication. 


Nauticus. 1904. A year book of 
Germany’s naval interests. Ber- 
lin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn. 5.50 
marks. 


The new issue of the year book 
entitled. Nauticus has just appeared; 
the sixth year of its publication. It 
resembles, in general character, Bras- 
sey’s Naval Manual, so well known 
to our readers, but is devoted more 
particularly to the German Navy 
and its development. 

The subject matter is divided into 
three parts: The first comprising 
essays on the political situation, the 
changes in foreign navies, the value 
of speed and the question of sub- 
marines; the second containifig com- 
mercial and technical matters, such 
as the routes of steam vessels, the 
Panama Canal, the changes in the 
merchant navies, and the value of 
wireless telegraphy; the third setting 
forth the warships of the principal 
nations, and the world’s cables and 
shipyards. 

The volume is reliable and accu- 
rate, well illustrated with cuts of 
ships and maps, and embellished with 
numerous interesting tables. 

It is a valuable work, both for the 
Navy and the Coast Artillery. 

; J. P. W. 
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PAUL MORTON. 


Paul Morton, Secretary of the 
Navy, the second of his family in 
direct line to occupy a Cabinet posi- 
tion, is the son of J. Sterling Morton, 
Secretary of Agriculture under Cleve- 
land. Although the father’s affilia- 
tions were with the Democratic party, 
Secretary Morton parted from the 
bulk of the party on the currency 
issue and Paul Morton found himself 
both in 1896 and more strongly in 
1900 entirely out of sympathy with 
the ruling opinion in Democratic cir- 
cles. Although only comparatively 
recently an avowed Republican, he 
has been an adherent to the cardinal 
principles of Republicanism for seve- 
ral years, and his appointment was a 
recognition, in so far as it had any 
political meaning, of the large num- 
ber of voters who had been added to 
Republican strength in the past eight 
years. 

The reason of the appointment of 
Paul Morton as Secretary of the 
Navy was, however, his ability as an 
executive and an organizer. He was 
born in Detroit, Mich., May 22, 1857. 
When six months of age he was taken 
to Nebraska by his parents, the move- 


ment being into a new country and’ 


as pioneers. He had a common school 
education and at the age of sixteen 
years went to work for the Burling- 
ton and Missouri Railroad at Platts- 
mouth, Neb. His rise was rapid, 
and at the age of twenty-one he was 
the general freight agent of the C., 
B. & Q. From 1890 to 1896 he was 
vice-president of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company and president of 
the Whitebreast Fuel Co. In 1806 





he went to the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad as third vice- 
president, and was second vice-presi- 
dent at the time the Secretaryship 
of the Navy was offered to him, being 
the traffic manager of the road and 
handling the great affairs relating to 
the passenger and freight traffic of 
the great system. The persuasion and 
influence of President Roosevelt, for 
whom he has a great admiration, in- 
duced him to give up this position 
with a salary of $35,000 a year for 
the Secretaryship and its $8,000, with 
expenses much greater than the 
salary. 

Secretary Morton is tall and fine 
looking. While he came to the De- 
partment without knowledge of naval 
affairs, he has the capacity for quick 
learning, which is inseparable from 
a man who is able to handle large 
projects and is a broad gauge man 
in every way. He has taken a deep 
interest in naval matters, and already 
finds an interest and fascination in 
the work that will keep him in office 
for a considerable time. He is just 
and fair-minded, and there. is every 
reason to believe that the admirable 
administration of Secretary Moody, 
with its valuable results for the wel- 
fare of the Navy, will be followed by 
an equally valuable administration by 
a trained business man, accustomed 
to large affairs. Secretary Morton 
is married and has two daughters, one 
of whom is about to enter society. 
With ample personal means it is 
probable that he will do much enter- 
taining in Washington, and that the 
naval hospitalities of the coming 
winter will be considerable. 





